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Editorial 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
Managing Editor 


N THE annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 

Federation of Modern Language Teachers, held this academic year in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on December 28 last, all the officers with the excep- 
tion of the Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal were re- 
elected. We congratulate these officers, namely Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 
supervisor of modern language instruction in the St. Louis public schools, 
our able President; Mr. William Milwitzky, supervisor of modern language 
instruction in the Newark (New Jersey) public schools, our equally capable 
Vice-President; Professor Charles W. French, of Boston University, our 
experienced Secretary-Treasurer; and Mr. F. F. Di Bartolo of Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo, who for the past four years has proved a most effec- 
tive Business Manager of the Journal. The Federation and the affiliated 
associations, as well as the teachers of the modern languages throughout 
the country in general, are to be felicitated upon being assured of the con- 
tinuance in office of all these faithful and trusted servants. 

The newly elected Managing Editor of this Journal, who takes office on 
January 1, 1943, is Professor Wilfred Attwood Beardsley of Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. If we are to bring up irrelevant particulars of lan- 
guage representation, he represents the teachers of French, although his 
wide interests extend into the field of Spanish as well. As assistant managing 
editor in charge of French reviews for many years, and as co-chairman, with 
Dean H. G. Doyle, of the Federation’s Committeee on the Place of Modern 
Languages, Professor Beardsley has long since proved his ability as a leader 
of the teachers of aij the modern languages and as one who will enjoy the 
full confidence of our profession. In critical times like these it is of para- 
mount importance for us to have a man at the helm whose ability, industry 
and tact are as unquestioned as are those of the newly elected Managing 
Editor. We are certain that under his guidance the Modern Language Jour- 
nal will, beginning next January, go ever forward upon it noble mission. 

In another part of this issue we hope to publish the annual report of our 
Secretary, as well as the Treasurer’s report. We hope to publish in the 
present issue also the report of last year’s meeting of the Central West and 
South, and again call attention to its annual meeting in Detroit next month 
under the guidance of Miss Lilly Lindquist. 














Half-Hearted Americanism 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


(Author’s summary.—National leaders and enlightened educational spokesmen such as Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, wholeheartedly advocate wider and 
better opportunities for Americans to study foreign languages, particularly those essential to 
Inter-American understanding; but some educationists still maintain the narrow-minded 
and short-sighted attitude characteristic of the 1920’s. An example of the “Foreign languages 
are all right, but... ’’ technique. A suggested program for an approach to the problems in 
Inter-Americanism created by language barriers.) 


VERY intelligent American—and that, judging by the millions we 

spend annually on public education, should include the majority of us 
—is aware, or ought to be, of the importance of cultivating the friendship 
of our Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking neighbors. One would 
expect that every intelligent American with the slightest touch of realism 
in his mental make-up would likewise immediately think of increased study 
of Spanish and Portuguese as one of the first steps, certainly an indispens- 
able step, in the development of any program for better understanding 
between those neighbors and us. That does not seem to be the case, at 
least with some of our educational spokesmen, who even in the face of our 
present international situation seem to be unable to overcome their opposi- 
tion—call it prejudice, or ignorance, or stubborn unwillingness to face the 
facts, or what you will—to the teaching of any foreign language in American 
schools. 

This “blind spot” is aptly described by President Henry M. Wriston of 
Brown University as follows: 

It is a paradox more puzzling than any other so far, that as long as the United States was 
really isolated, with a minimum of international trade, no cables, no telephones, no radio, no 
steamships, no airplanes, every well-educated man was trained in the foreign languages. Now, 
with twenty million daily radio listeners, with ten million more in daily contact with foreign 
language, with all the modes of contact just mentioned, schoolmen insist that foreign languages 
are not important. They are taught grudgingly, therefore poorly, and then it is declared that the 
results do not justify them. In a day of “motivation” the educators provide none, and say it is 
the fault of someone else. The cold fact, stripped of all wishful thinking, is that the “common 
man” has more direct contact with foreign languages today than ever before in history. If 
education does not see that, it is a blind spot. 


An instance of how ‘“‘grudgingly”—to use President Wriston’s term— 
foreign languages are included in American school programs comes to hand 
in a pamphlet issued by the Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association entitled For These Americas. Its subtitle is 
“Education for Inter-American Friendship.” It is a sixteen-page pamphlet, 
attractively printed and persuasively written. 
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One might reasonably expect a publication sponsored by a great national 
educational organization and devoted to ‘‘Education for Inter-American 
Friendship” to say something about the importance of Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French—the languages which, with English, are the dominant lan- 
guages of “These Americas.”’ Vain expectation! Portuguese, the language 
of the largest of our sister American republics, is not mentioned at all. 
Neither is French, the language of one of the most important provinces of 
Canada (isn’t Quebec part of “These Americas’’?), of Haiti, and of the 
French colonies in the New World now so much in the public eye—a lan- 
guage that is still a great cultural instrument, in spite of the temporary 
eclipse of France as a world power. 

The pamphlet does say something about Spanish—to the extent of 
approximately half a page out of the fifteen pages of text! Even this brief 
mention is “grudging,” for of the relatively few lines devoted to the study 
of Spanish, about one-fifth of the space is wasted in demolishing “‘straw- 
men’”’ set up by the anonymous author of the pamphlet. I quote the pas- 
sage in full: 

Merely to teach the mechanics of Spanish in the high school, moreover, is no guarantee of 
Inter-American friendship. Language study which begins with rules of grammar, ends with a 
discourse on the preterit subjunctive, and goes nowhere in between is often worth less than 
nothing for purposes of improving international understanding. Study of the Spanish language 
in thorough, practical, energetic fashion can be carried on in high schools of the United States, 
in such a manner that Inter-American friendship will be vastly strengthened. May high-school 
students in Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Colorado, Arizona, and California need to learn 
to speak and write and read Spanish as a living, practical, usable tongue. It does not take long 
for a young person to learn to use a language with considerable facility if the motivation and 
the opportunity to learn are both present. In too many high-school classes in modern languages 
both of these elements are lacking. The spirit of Inter-American friendship, when developed, 
will furnish the motivation, and the motivation will soon create its own opportunity. 


Compare this paragraph with the ungrudging endorsement of the study 
of Spanish and Portuguese given by Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in an editorial entitled ‘Language a 
Basis of International Friendship,” published in the July, 1939, issue of 
School Life, an extract from which follows: 


Throughout the long development of American education it has been natural to regard 
Europe as our educational neighbors. The scientific and artistic literature of Germany and 
France has seemed more significant to our scholars than has the literature in other foreign 
languages. Consequently the principal modern foreign languages, developed in the high schools 
in this country, have been French and German. 

With the rapid changes taking place in international relationships, the question of what 
foreign languages are most appropriate for high-school study must be examined from a some- 
what different point of view. Especially is it true that with the strengthening of Pan-Ameri- 
canism and the vitalizing of our good-neighbor policy with Central and South America, Span- 
ish and perhaps Portuguese become exceedingly important. Commercially we need this com- 
mon medium of exchange of ideas. More significant, still, we need it as a means of understand- 
ing the aspirations and cultural development of our southern neighbors. Widespread familiar- 
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ity in this country with the Spanish language and to some extent at least with the Portuguese 
language is one of the surest ways to build up friendly relations with the countries whose native 
speech is Spanish or Portuguese. 


What a contrast! First of all, note that Dr. Studebaker did not wait 
for the outbreak of war in Europe and the pressure of the popular demand 
for “hemisphere defense’’ to take his position. When he spoke, it had not 
yet become the “thing to do” to “take up” the cultural and educational 
aspects of the problems of Inter-American solidarity. Nor is there anything 
picayunish in what he has to say. No references to ‘‘merely teaching the 
mechanics of Spanish,”’ or to supposititious courses which ‘“‘begin with rules 
of grammar,” “‘end with a discourse on the preterit subjunctive,” and ‘“‘go 
nowhere in between.” (I do not now take the time or the space to discuss 
the implications of the suggestive reference to a “discourse on the preterit 
subjunctive,” much as I should like to.) ‘*Practical” interest in Spanish is 
not limited geographically to states which have a Spanish colonial back- 
ground, a Spanish cultural heritage, or close contact with Spanish-speaking 
populations. (In that case, why leave out Florida or Louisiana?) There is 
no gratuitous offense to justified Brazilian pride in their language and cul- 
ture by leaving Portuguese entirely out of the picture; no effort to put the 
development of the “spirit of American friendship” ahead of, or apart 
from, the study of the languages of our neighbors, but rather the realization 
that familiarity with the languages is ‘‘one of the surest means to build up 
friendly relations with the countries whose native speech is Spanish or 
Portuguese.” 

One could wish that Dr. Studebaker’s attitude were more prevalent 
among educators. 

But let me quote a little more from this illuminating pamphlet devoted 
to “Education for Inter-American Friendship”: 


To believe that the development of a spirit of Inter-American friendship is easy would be 
to betray a remarkable naiveté. It is a hard task. It is one which men have often tried and have 
often failed to carry out. Today it is furthermore one which runs counter to the weight of the 
world’s inclinations. There are tremendous obstacles to overcome in the way of cultural, politi- 
cal, social, economic, and racial differences. Sometimes these obstacles seem insurmountable, 
but they are not really so. They are merely difficult to overcome, but they can be overcome by 
people who are not afraid of hard jobs. 


What greater “naiveté” than to list tremendous obstacles to be over- 
come and then fail specifically to mention language barriers? As for “hard 
jobs,”’ one of the hardest jobs in this vital movement for closer rapproche- 
ment with our Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking neighbors is 
going to be to prevent it from falling into the hands of short-sighted edu- 
cators with a “mind-set” against foreign language study or a “blind spot” 
as to their importance. 

In his recently published significant autobiography I Remember, Abra- 
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ham Flexner tells us that in his opinion there is “‘something queer’’ about 
the “genus ‘educator’,” and attributes it to their isolation and consequent 
loss of the ‘‘sense of reality.”” What could be “‘queerer”’ or more unrealistic 
than to ignore the language barrier entirely in respect to Portuguese and 
French? What “‘queerer” or more unrealistic than an effort to give Spanish 
a “black eye” by the interpolation, in what should be a whole-hearted 
endorsement of the study of Spanish, of a weasel-worded attack on its 
teaching? What “‘queerer”’ or more unrealistic than the dogmatic assump- 
tion that only pupils in a few states have a natural interest in Spanish? 
Why leave out Florida, Louisiana? Why leave out any of the states? Is 
this a matter of interest for all Americans or isn’t it? 

If this were just an ordinary outbreak of the usual obscurantism of some 
of these educationist gentlemen about foreign languages, I should not take 
time or ask space to call attention to the ‘‘pinhead”’ attitude of some edu- 
cational spokesmen and writers towards the study of foreign languages. 
Nearly thirty years of contact with foreign language teaching have some- 
what hardened me to the constant efforts of educators to belittle the impor- 
tance of a knowledge—even a slight one—of other languages than our 
mother-tongue. But this is different. This is a critical period in our national 
life. “It is later than you think.” 

We face a tremendous task in attempting to retrieve our mistakes in 
Latin America, our relative indifference to and neglect of Latin-American 
studies, our patronizing of peoples who speak other languages, practice 
other religions, have other social customs, than those which are dominant 
here. We need Latin America as much as or more than Latin America needs 
us. Let’s wholeheartedly cultivate everything that can contribute to the 
“understanding” our educators prattle so much about. And let’s face the 
hard, realistic fact that ignorance of each others’ languages is the worst 
handicap we have to overcome in building Inter-American co-operation. 

James I. Miller, vice-president of the United Press, in a recent address 
in Washington, advocated teaching Spanish in the grade schools, as a 
“second national language,” and added “Of what use is a program to bring 
the Americas close together if we cannot understand each other? The sign 
language will not help.” This is from a man who has spent nearly a quarter 
of a century in newspaper work in Latin America. In other words, he hasn’t 
just “discovered” the Southern Continent. 

The day of the “Little American” has passed. Educators whose records 
show them to be narrow-minded, biased, or definitely antagonistic to such 
a vital aspect of any realistic program for the development of Inter-Ameri- 
can understanding and friendship as the study of Spanish and Portuguese 
surely is, should not be allowed to “move in” dnd take control of the 
national effort to bring about improved cultural relations that is so essential 
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to our safety. Perhaps it is already too late to prevent this from taking 
place. 

Fifteen years ago the late Professor William R. Shepherd of Columbia 
University wrote: 


If it be the quintessence of good, sound, patriotic Americanism . . . to remain ignorant of 
“furriners,”’ and if the best way to insure that state of mind be simply not to learn what they 
speak or write, then by all means do not teach Spanish—or any modern foreign language, for 
that matter! Should it be demonstrable that Spanish America is worth to us no more than its 
detractors assert, then keep Spanish out of our high schools. . . . Whether Cato or Thersites, 
their voices in the long run will not and can not prevail. Students of the history of America and 
of the relations, past and present, of the United States with its neighbors to the southward, 
men and women who have the foresight to provide now the knowledge requisite to meet the 
exigencies of a future in the Western Hemisphere which draws ever nearer, must rejoice that 
the merits of the Spanish language are becoming more and more recognized as furnishing an ac- 
tive medium of communication between two peoples, two types of civilization, in America that 
live and grow and flourish. The culture of Spain . . . can not fail to develop influence every- 
where in the country that . . . has entered upon a closeness of relationship with Spanish Amer- 
ica in every field of enterprise which becomes constantly more definite and enduring as the 
years pass onward. ... And in stressing . . . the importance of Spain and Spanish America, 
there is no intention of creating an inference that a knowledge of Portuguese has neither cul- 
tural nor material value for the people of the United States. . . . The theme has been one con- 
cerned with the teaching of Spain and her progeny in the New World. . . . The significance of 
Portugal and her strapping offspring in America is quite another story. 


This was written in 1925. The “future in the Western Hemisphere”’ of 
which Professor Shepherd then spoke is now a part of our present. I happen 
to know something about the ‘“‘detractors’” whom he had in mind. They no 
longer have the courage to speak derisively of the importance of Spanish 
America, for events have proved Professor Shepherd, and others who then 
shared his sentiments, to have been right. But they are still “detractors” to 
the extent that they consciously or unconsciously allow their true feelings 
to percolate through the characteristic verbiage that they use to conceal 
their thought. And when they grudgingly admit that “learning Spanish or 
Portuguese is a good thing, but—,”’ their true sentiments are usually repre- 
sented by that eternal “but—.” 

Attempts to disparage the study of Spanish and Portuguese, and in 
fact French, German, and Italian as well, are of course of a piece with other 
current educational tendencies for which we seem to be “‘indebted”’ to some 
of the ‘‘educators.”” Among these are the cynical “debunking” of American 
history; the effort to brand Latin, geometry, and in fact liberal education 
generally, as “aristocratic’’; the discrediting of what Professor W. C. Bagley 
calls the “exact and exacting” studies; opposition to the inculcation of 
habits of hard work; the gradual elimination of fixed standards of educa- 
tional achievement; and the current trend towards “softness,” “mushi- 
ness,” and “effeminacy’”’ (these are educators’ criticisms, not mine) in 
American elementary and secondary education. 
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There are signs, fortunately, that in their efforts to “throw cold water” 
on the study of Spanish and Portuguese at least, educators are running 
counter to a strong tide of public opinion. Business men’s organizations, 
women’s clubs and other groups, and parents of school children generally 
are taking their stand with Secretary of State Hull, Commissioner Stude- 
baker, the Cultural Relations Division of the State Department, and the 
Pan American Union in advocating the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese 
in our schools. A great woman’s magazine has thrown its influence behind 
the movement to awaken educators by an editorial campaign under the 
motto ‘‘We Must Learn Spanish and Portuguese Now.’’ Perhaps by united 
effort they may develop in some of our educational friends a stronger “sense 
of reality”’ than Mr. Flexner believes them to possess. Even their belated 
“discovery’’ of Latin America may perhaps be taken as an encouraging 
sign. Certainly it is an improvement over their attitude of many years’ 
standing—an attitude usually characterized by a denial that any such thing 
as culture existed in Latin America and by a cheap feeling of superiority in 
most other respects. 

Is it too much, after all, to ask that in future statements devoted to 
“Education for Inter-American Friendship” framers of educational policy 
change their grudging, ungracious, half-hearted attitude towards the teach- 
ing of foreign languages? That they cease to drag in by the heels captious 
and deprecatory allusions, like the “goes nowhere” remark, which seems 
out of place unless the intent is to imply that futile or pedantic teaching is 
inseparable from instruction in foreign languages? That they join with 
every real specialist in Inter-American relations in advocating increased 
opportunities for learning foreign languages—for beginning language study 
earlier, for continuing it longer, for concentrating on one language until one 
really knows something about it? That they encourage every movement for 
improving the preparation of prospective teachers and increasing the skill 
of active ones, for the development of better and more effective specialists 
in this field? After all, most of the references by educators to the alleged 
ineffectiveness of foreign language teaching smack a little of the sadist, of 
one who, after depriving a man of food to the point of starvation, then 
proceeds to castigate him because he is unable to take or assimilate solid 
food. 

May we not hope to see, in short, in some statement of policy emanating 
from educational sources, something like the following? 

“In any educational program looking toward the improvement of Inter- 
American relations, a primary requisite is the expansion and improvement 
of opportunities for citizens of the United States to study and practice the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French languages—the languages which, with 
English, are the essential linguistic tools of Inter-American understanding. 
Instruction at public expense in all these languages should be more gener- 
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ally available than at present. Opportunities to study them should be freely 
open to all young Americans of sufficient capacity to undertake language 
study. Efforts to improve the teaching of foreign languages in American 
schools should be wholeheartedly encouraged. 

‘Desirable features of such a program include certain improvements in 
present practices. Among these are the following: (1) Study of a foreign 
language should be begun earlier—perhaps as early as the fifth or sixth 
grade—and continued longer. Six years as a minimum is not too long. (2) 
A student should be required to master the minimum essentials of one 
foreign language before being permitted to undertake another. (3) All 
teachers of foreign languages should be foreign language specialists. It is 
unfair to expect a teacher to be expert in a foreign language and at the 
same time equally expert in teaching another subject, or several other 
subjects. Teachers of other subjects should not be assigned to teach a 
foreign language simply because they have traveled in the country con- 
cerned or have an elementary knowledge of the language. (4) Foreign lan- 
guage teachers should be encouraged to seek self-improvement by making 
possible for them residence and study in the countries whose languages they 
teach. As soon as feasible such residence and study should be made pre- 
requisite to appointment as a foreign language teacher.” 

Something like what is proposed above would give reality to an Inter- 
American educational program and carry with it the conviction so sadly 
lacking in the “Foreign languages are all right, but—”’ type of thing. Any- 
thing less is neither educationally wise nor, in my opinion, at the present 
juncture patriotic. 

















Transitions Between the European Languages 


NORBERT FuRST 
Los Angeles, California 


(Author’s summary.—There are no sharp borderlines between the European languages. There 
was interpenetration (1) between Greek and Latin in Antiquity, between Romance and Ger- 
manic stock at the time of the formation of the modern languages, and (2) between all our 
“foreign” languages during all their history.) 


OT even we language teachers are always aware of the fact that our 
languages are not isolated, but interactive forces. The more active the 
cultural life of a continent, the more lively is the interaction of its lan- 
guages. The languages of Europe show considerable historical shifting and 
geographical overlapping. 
1 


Since the Greek language radiated beyond Greece, there was Europe. 
The whole Mediterranean world that constituted the Roman Empire was 
harmoniously shared by two languages. Only after the disintegration! of 
the Empire into Roman and Byzantine, Latin and Greek, a third pole, the 
north-pole of European civilization, made its appearance. The Germanic 
peoples usurped the civilization of the Roman world and founded all the 
states of which modern Europe consists.” 

The Latin dialects and the Germanic dialects were turbulently mixed 
together,’ then segregated into the Romance and the Germanic languages. 
After a period of stagnation a new tide carried the Normans to England, 
Sicily, Greece, the Germans through Italy, and the Ottonian Renaissance 
through Europe.‘ 

2 


The European idioms were never sharply bounded. We had better not 


1 “Cuando Odoacro destruyé el Imperio de Occidente, en 476, todo latin habia dejado de 
hablarse.” J. Cejador y Frauca, Hist. de la lengua y lit. cast. I (1927), 18. 

*“Tis étaient, par leur sens de la liberté originaire de "homme... les fondateurs des 
nations qui firent Europe moderne. . . . une continuité remarquable entre le dernier temps 
de la domination romaine et l’époque barbare qui lui a succédé. . . . C’étaient donc des en- 
vahisseurs er des guerriers, sans étre des ‘Barbares’.” G. J. Bratianu, Rev. Belge de Philol. et 
@ Hist. xvir (1939), 255. 

*“ .. ein zusammenhiangendes germanisch-romanisches Durchschichtungsgebiet, des- 
sen Sprachmischung erst ganz allmahlich . . . wieder einer Entmischung Platz gemacht hat.” 
F. Petri, quoted by F. Schiirr, Romanische Forschungen, Bd. 53 (1933), 218. 

*“Ma col secolo XI commincia un moto di progresso che dura poi quasi senza inter- 
Tuzione fino ai tempi moderni. Questo movimento . . . sta a fondamento del mondo moderno 
- . .Soprattutto perché forméd quella societa di popoli che, pid di ogni semplice unita geografica, 
é quanto noj chiamiamo ‘Europa’.” Christopher Dawson, La Formazione della unitd europea 
(1939), quoted by A, Omedeo, La Critica, 38 (1940), 109. 
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speak of the domains of individual languages but of their spheres of radia- 
tion. 

Splendor of letters and success of politics assured to French an almost 
continual radiation, which was transmitted through related or mixed lan- 


guages. 

Provencal and Catalonian are interposed as transitions between French 
and Spanish. Franco-Provengal has characteristics of the French, the Pro- 
vencal, and the north-Italian dialects. “In the north-west of Italy we find 
the Piedmontese dialects... the Ligurian... and the Lombard. These 
idioms have much in common with the French.’* The poets of Italy had 
learned Provencal long before the nobility of Italy used to learn French. Till 
1900 the princes of Piedmont remained a half-French family, their country 
remained bilingual, speaking Italian and writing French. 

In Switzerland French, Italian, and German have all been protected by 
one state. Lorraine, which belonged most of the time to the German Em- 
pire, was always French in language; and Alsace, always German in lan- 
guage, retained from the frequent French occupations a taste for French 
civilization. The last century created another Switzerland: Belgium, where 
a preponderantly Germanic population chose the French of the minority as 
its national language.® 

This whole system of fortifications, so to speak, around the French lan- 
guage, is completed by the circumstance that both the southwestern Ro- 
mance language, Portuguese, and the north-western Germanic language, 
Dutch-Flemish, have affinities of vocabulary and pronunciation with 
French. And the circle is closed, outside the continent, by English, the half- 
Germanic and half-Romance language. 

Even from the remote Iberian peninsula’—before Spanish became, like 
English, more an Atlantic than a European language—a big tide of lin- 
guistic expansion swept over Europe. This was largely political: the power 
of Spain in the sixteenth century and her union with the German Empire 
through the Hapsburg dynasties in the seventeenth century® left traces in 
all European languages and literatures. 

The Italian language owes its propagation beyond the peninsula ex- 
clusively to the excellence of Italian poets, painters, and musicians. Italian, 
too, is surrounded by transitional tongues. Dalmatian is almost an Italian 
dialect.? The Rhaetians (Ladinians) write German.!° The Corsicans read 

5 C. H. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian (1927), 6. 

6 A. Meillet, Les Langues dans l Europe nouvelle (1928), 182. 

7 “Ha gallardeado el ingenio espafiol en los tres dialectos castellano, catalan y portugués 
...” M. Meméndez y Pelayo, Introduccién y programa de la lit. esp. (1934), 9. 

8 “Para el alemdn del Renacimiento, el mundo espafiol no significa tanto una fuerza 
literaria como un poder politico-religioso.” H. Tiemann, “La lit. esp. en Alemania,” In- 
vestigacién y Progreso, x1 (1940), 44. 

* Enc. Ital., “Neolatine, Lingue”’: “V’italiano, al quale si possono unire come unita minori 
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French. In Sardinia there are traces of Catalonian. And Sicily, about which 
French, Spanish and Italians have battled into the nineteenth century, has 
eclectically kept a little of each and is up to this day proud of its Greek names 
and Greek memories. Sicily has remained an epitome of Europe, as far as 
Europe has remained Mediterranean. 

The only great European language—apart from the Slavic ones—which 
never had a real radiation, is German. Certainly, that language has ex- 
panded, but by the sheer increase in population. 

“Continental West Germanic is spoken today by over 100 millions of persons. It has 

developed two great standard languages, Dutch-Flemish . . . based on western coastal dialects 
of the Low German type, and New High German, based on eastern central dialects of the dis- 
trict that was gained by medieval expansion.””! 
This geographical eccentricity of the two German languages (one at home 
on the North Sea, the other near the Bohemian Forest) was a disadvantage 
in comparison with the other European languages that were well-centered 
(Castilian, Tuscan, Parisian). 

Even Germany’s greatest “inventions,” the printing-press and the Ref- 
ormation, brought no hegemony to her language. Even the best periods of 
her literature brought an increase in her interest in foreign languages. Her 
position in the midst of Europe and the vicissitudes of her history have 
made each of the surrounding languages fashionable in some part of Ger- 
many, though the preference for English in the north and for French in the 
south have come to be without proportion to the study of other languages. 
(For centuries, Prussia, the concretion of northeastern Germany, was a 
link between German, Polish, and Russian; and Austria, the projection of 
southeastern Germany, bracketed German, Italian, Hungarian and Sla- 
vonic, all the languages of central Europe.) Germany was the passage-way 
on which the civilization of the west passed to the east. As the Prussian 
princess, Catherine, taught Russian society to think in French, so the Ger- 
man inveterate habit of studying foreign languages has popularized every- 
where in Europe as a standard of education the possession of a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Europe is an exchange and interpenetration of civilizations. Europe is a 
tangle of reciprocities. Its language situation has always provided two lines 
of things: reasons for conquest and reconquest in war, and facilities for un- 
derstanding in peace.” 





coordinate, se pur non subordinate, il dalmatico (intermedio fra l’italiano e il romeno), il 
ladino, e il sardo.” 

0 “C'est allemand, qui était la langue de civilisation du pays, qui reste la langue du 
canton.” A. Meillet, loc. cit., 184. 

4 Leonard Bloomfield, Language (1933), 59. 

* “Tl se pourrait aprés tout que le monde se trouvat plus proche d’une concorde générale 
qu’il ne l’a été depuis bien des siécles.” Johan Huizinga, in Informations sur la Coopération 
Intellectuelle, I (1940), 50. 






Realia in Foreign Language Courses 


FREDERICK S. SPURR 
Blewett High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—Foreign language teachers should freely employ informational and 
illustrative items connected with the peoples whose languages are studied. By so doing, they 
can stimulate interest in their courses, widen the pupils’ mental horizons, and correlate their 
work with other branches of the curriculum, besides aiding defense.) 


O ADVOCATE of foreign language teaching can afford to base his 

arguments for the inclusion of such courses in the curriculum solely 
on any one advantage claimed for that line of instruction. If one grants the 
benefits both cultural and vocational to be derived from mastering the lan- 
guages per se, and grants even the still debatable by-product of mental 
discipline—which, by the way, has never been completely or permanently 
discredited—there is still a wide range of closely related and undisputed 
sources of pleasure and profit in the too often neglected study of the coun- 
tries and peoples associated with the languages. 

Research in these fields will contribute much of positive value both in 
the acquisition of a more intelligent and appreciative knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and in the integration of the language course with the rest of the 
curriculum in the forming of a well-rounded education, that will aid in pro- 
ducing not only scholars, but good citizens and true patriots, imbued with 
reverence for their own country as well as a tolerant, sympathetic under- 
standing of other races. Such an appreciative attitude toward Latin Amer- 
ica, in particular, is of vital importance at the present time, as any one in 
our State department will gladly testify. 

If it were not for limitations of time and space, it could be shown in 
more detail just how the inclusion of the realia in the foreign language 
course contributes to the facility of learning and the depth of comprehension 
of the language itself. Likewise, it could be more clearly demonstrated how 
the study of the peoples and their customs has a direct bearing on general 
education by linking the French, German, or Spanish course with the classes 
in history, geography, art, music, English, and even science. It is probable, 
however, that most intelligent teachers in these departments accept our 
premises. Let us, then, touch lightly on these phases of our subject, and lay 
particular stress on how to present the realia not only without impairing our 
efficiency in the rest of our work, but even so as definitely to improve it. 

In the first place, every foreign language class, not excluding those in the 
ancient tongues, may well have a student committee whose duty and pleas- 
ure it will be to lead the other pupils in contributing items of timely inter- 
est. Of such items there is a vast, indeed, an almost unlimited potential 
supply. Nearly every issue of our magazines and newspapers contains re- 
ports of current events, particularly in these days of European war and 
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Western Hemisphere defense. Pupils can very easily be induced to bring in 
clippings and pictures for the classroom bulletin boards; and many members 
of the class will enjoy reading or summarizing these, or even discussing 
them. The bulletin boards may be further enriched by the pupils’ own draw- 
ings; such as maps, flags, costumes, and illustrations of stories read. 

Then, too, pupils may be persuaded to volunteer reports based on li- 
brary research, or on bool.s furnished by the school or public library, by the 
home, or by the teacher. It is often well to leave the particular subject to 
the student’s own interest, while encouraging him to read extracts from 
more than one author, and to supplement his talk by reference to the wall 
map. The speaker must be brought to realize that he has a message to con- 
vey, rather than a list of words to read or recite. The teacher may so guide 
these reports that in the four semesters sometimes required for those who 
elect a language, the entire realm wherein the language is spoken, may be 
adequately covered. For example, in two years of Spanish, students might 
in the first semester emphasize Spain and present-day Spanish possessions; 
in the second semester, the emphasis might be shifted to Mexico; in the 
third, to Central America, the Philippines, and the West Indies; and in the 
fourth, to South America. This does not of course mean that anything of 
importance in any part of the Spanish speaking world should ever be ruled 
out at any time. 

Another rich mine of realia is found in music. In every language class, 
there will be students whose particular interests lie in that direction. These 
can be relied upon to stimulate others to an appreciation of the music of 
the people whose speech is being studied, and a comparison of their folk- 
songs and melodies with those of others. Students of Irish extraction will be 
interested in the resemblance of Spanish music to that of their ancestors. 

Above all, the relationship of the foreign language to our own tongue is 
of great and enduring importance. The unity of literature in general and 
the resemblances found between English letters and the works of foreign 
masters offer limitless possibilities for study and appreciation. The students 
of the world’s greatest dramatist, Shakespeare, will be interested in most 
cases to learn of the great Spanish dramatists like Calderén and Lope de 
Vega, or of the world’s greatest prose stylist, the immortal Cervantes; and 
those whose present field is the English novel will appreciate some informa- 
tion about the life and works of Valera, Galdés, Pereda, Alas, Blasco Ibdfiez 
and Pfo Baroja. 

The writer has dwelt more on the teaching of realia in Spanish classes 
than on the equally important presentation of such information in classes 
in the other languages only because his own experience has been somewhat 
greater in that field, and because in the present crisis, Spanish is undoubt- 
edly assuming greater and greater importance, particularly as regards its 
bearing on the development of friendlier relations between the Americas. 

There may be, however, some teachers who although persuaded of the 
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benefits of the realia, are yet doubtful about their inclusion to any extent in 
the course, because of the time element involved. To these it may be said 
that the actual time spent on realia need not be very great. It is not a ques- 
tion of quantity, but of quality, nor does it necessarily follow that because 
one item of interest is beneficial, ten items are ten times as helpful. That is 
the line of reasoning employed by the Irishman who was urged to try sleep- 
ing on a feather pillow. Being cautious, however, he tried one feather first, 
placing it carefully on a stone. When he awoke with a headache, he said, 
“Begorry, if one feather gives a man a headache, what would a whole pil- 
lowful do?”’ Education, in spite of our attempts to make it an exact science, 
is still less subject to formulas and axioms than physics, chemistry, or 
mathematics. 

What is wanted, then, is not a quantity production of what we call 
realia, but a permeating atmosphere of the real spirit that has evolved and 
still underlies the language we are teaching. Some of the best contributions 
along this line, such as pictures, drawings, and above all, souvenirs brought 
in by teacher or students, take relatively no class time at all. 

In conclusion, let us reiterate that the realia may and should be used to 
vitalize our teaching, coordinate our educational courses, and develop a true 
culture, which is broad, tolerant and appreciative of other peoples. Mark 
Twain aptly defined irreverence as ‘“‘disrespect for other people’s gods.” It 
is the duty of the educator to develop reverence for what is best in our own 
civilization and for what others have contributed to us and to the world. 
All this, as we have endeavored to show, may be done with a minimum of 
effort and time, that is well repaid by the enrichment obtained. It is a sim- 
ple matter of teacher guidance of natural pupil instincts, chief of which are 
curiosity and a desire for self-expression. Self-expression, by the way, is of 
more value when there is a self worth expressing. Although one educator 
advocates permitting children to stand up on their desks and shout for joy 
at more or less frequent intervals, it would seem to the present writer that 
at least equally valuable results may be obtained by having the student 
come forward near the map and tell his fellows something of vital interest 
in connection with the people whose language they are all studying. 

Most of the students, however their linguistic abilities may vary, will 
show appreciation of this phase of the work. In fact, many who are incapa- 
ble of making satisfactory progress in grammar or literature will be very 
successful in their treatment of realia. One of our St. Louis teachers re- 
cently suggested, therefore, that it would be well if our beginners’ course 
could be so organized that pupils who mastered nothing else than the 
realia might be given credit for one term of work, but not sent on to the 
upper classes, an idea that seems to be worth recommending to administra- 
tors. In the meantime, it would seem that all foreign language instruction 
should be saturated with those elements that contribute to the correct set- 
ting and background for a truer appreciation of the language and those who 
speak it. 












The Problem of a Universal Language 


WILL1AM F. KAMMAN 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—Difficulties in mastering natural languages have caused scientists and 
others usually not linguists, to devise many schemes for artificial languages, of which Volapiik 
and Esperanto are the best known; however, nationalistic aspirations, racial prejudices, and 
practical difficulties have interfered, and it is still a moot question whether any artificial lan- 
guage can be a success.) 


Y STUDENTS frequently complain that French and German are 

very difficult, that they have so much unfamiliar vocabulary, so many 
irregularities of grammar, and so many queer idioms, yet lexicographers 
boast of the number of entries in their dictionaries; grammarians meticu- 
lously record all significant, and insignificant, exceptions to the rules and 
bring anathema on the head of him who dares slight an inflectional ending; 
and, as for idioms, the purist declares that they are the very quintessence of 
a national language. Recently an eminent linguist wrote that he will spell 
‘honor’ h-o-n-o-u-r because that can be justified historically. And what 
happened to all the sincere attempts to simplify English spelling? Many 
grammarians and dictionary-makers try their best to put a living language 
into a strait-jacket and carefully dust off and preserve all our linguistic 
fossils. 

A good writer may slight some rules of inflection and syntax and even 
raise some questionable slang to a respectable position in our language, but 
to tamper with any foreign language, that is quite out of question; none but 
a native of linguistic standing may do that. Hence, we cannot accept the 
reforms of foreign languages suggested by our students, who must learn 
them as they are with all their confusing multiplicity of vocabulary and in- 
tricate grammatical rules, not to mention exceptions to the rules. When will 
the many rules pertaining to the inflection of the French past participle or 
of the attributive adjective in German be simplified? Why must every word 
in the French sentence, “Les grandes maisons sont blanches” have the plu- 
tal form, when one form would be enough? We might as well admit that all 
foreign languages are hard to master, and that English pronunciation and 
spelling are confusing. 

The record shows that the urge for a simple language, easy to learn, and 
the desire to communicate with people speaking a foreign language made 
themselves distinctly felt about three hundred years ago. Since then, some 
scholars, but especially persons not directly connected with the teaching of 
foreign languages, have speculated on the possibility of creating and adopt- 
Ing @ universal language; however, it was soon realized that such a goal 
would be almost impossible to reach, so they set about inventing an inter- 
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national auxiliary language which was to serve the leading nations of Eu- 
rope. To get the two billion and odd inhabitants of the earth who now speak 
about three thousand different languages and many more dialects, to speak 
one tongue as they used to do according to the eleventh chapter of Genesis, 
was considered utterly futile even by the most enthusiastic. 

Now the goal seems to be to invent and adopt for international use a sec- 
ond or auxiliary language which would be easy to master by a European of 
average education and intelligence. People who stay near home and do not 
want to trade or travel abroad or to disseminate their ideas widely or who 
will not have any dealings with foreign-speaking people at all would have 
no use for an auxiliary language. This new language should be “neutral, 
euphonious, phonetic, flexible, unambiguous, logical, regular, adaptable, 
and tested by long-continued practical use on a large scale.” (Ency. Brit.) 
The demand for such a language comes chiefly from exporters and im- 
porters, scientists, tourists, diplomats, and radio broadcasters. 

Not only our students and these people, but also educationists and 
school officials often feel, and do not hesitate to say, that too much time and 
effort is lost in acquiring difficult foreign languages. In short, it costs too 
much. Some, no doubt, regret that there was a confusion of tongues at 
Babel, and that Greek and Latin, which were once widely used, became 
obsolete. It is interesting to note that very few of the two hundred and odd 
schemes and projects for a world language have been put forth by philolo- 
gists and linguists. Jespersen’s Novial is an outstanding exception. The 
author of Volapiik was the priest Schleyer; of Esperanto, the oculist Za- 
menhof, while among other authors were bishops, ship surgeons, engineers, 
mathematicians, humanitarians, chemists, editors, physicists, geographers, 
astronomers, and zoologists. Dr. Max Talmey, who has contributed a series 
of articles since 1929 to the Modern Language Journal, is considered by the 
British Esperantist Butler to be the leading grammarian of Ido, an inter- 
national scientific language. In linguistic experiences, the lives of Drs. 
Zamenhof and Talmey form interesting parallels. Among the noted scien- 
tists interested in the international language movement are Louis Couturat, 
Richard Lorenz, Wilhelm Ostwald, Louis von Pfaundler, Leibnitz, and 
Descartes. Among philologists who consider an international language feasi- 
ble are Max Miiller, Jakob Grimm, Hugo Schuchardt, and Otto Jespersen; 
and Dr. Talmey reports that his improved Jdo, later called A(uxiliary) 
R(ational) U(niversal) L(anguage), (= Arulo), and still later Gloro, is en- 
dorsed by Grandgent, Fife, Vizetelly, and Einstein. Brugmann and Leskien 
have grave doubts about the success of any artificial language. 

It has been suggested that the best plan to get a world language adopted 
would be to have some great living language, for instance English, absorb 
all the surrounding ones, since English is already the native tongue of about 
200,000,000 people. It might also be German or Spanish, each of which is 
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the native tongue of about 80,000,000 people, or Russian, Italian, Portu- 
guese, or French which served as an international diplomatic language for 
about 500 years. Someone even tried to resuscitate Sanskrit. But each of 
these languages has its peculiar difficulties. English, for example, has a 
fairly simple grammar, but its pronunciation and spelling are notoriously 
irregular. Some internationally-minded people have suggested that the 
leading nations of Europe agree on a common auxiliary language, but na- 
tionalism and racial pride are insuperable obstacles. Another plan is to 
create a language ad hoc, a plan already suggested by Descartes in a letter 
of November 20, 1629, and later by Leibnitz, but a practical start of large 
proportions did not begin until Schleyer initiated Volapiik in 1879. 

W. J. Clark (International Language, p. 93) says about its origin: “On 
the night of March 31, 1879, the good Roman Catholic Bishop Schleyer, 
curé of Litzelstetten near Constance, could not get to sleep. From his over- 
active brain, charged with a knowledge of more than fifty languages”— 
some say eighty-three—‘‘sprang the world-speech, as Athene sprang fully 
armed from the brain of Zeus. At any rate, this is the legend of the origin of 
Volapiik.” It spread rapidly and soon there were hundreds of Volapiik clubs, 
a dozen or more periodicals, and 300 to 400 publications in ten countries. 
Three international congresses were held and, according to Schleyer, 2,500,- 
000 people were interested in it, but the boom suddenly collapsed. Schleyer 
remained adamant to any suggestions of reform and his followers left him; 
however, a committee proceeded to revise Volapiik, and under the leader- 
ship of the Russian engineer Rosenberger, it became Idiom Neutral, which 
in turn became Reformed Neutral, an extreme a posteriori language that was 
predominatingly neo-Latin. Thus Volapiik was born in 1879, reached its 
peak in 1888, and was practically dead in 1890. It has an ingenious gram- 
mar but an artificial vocabulary. Some other artificial languages which 
either corrected or exaggerated the defects of Volapiik are Spelin, Dil, Dil- 
pox, Balla, Orba, Tal, and Pankel. 

The best known and most successful of the artificial languages is Espe- 
ranto instituted in 1887 by the young Jewish oculist Louis L. Zamenhof, a 
native of Bialystok, Poland, where Jew and German, Pole and Russian 
jostled each other on the street and spoke mutually unintelligible languages 
and differed further in religion and customs. His brochure published in 1887 
was signed “Dr. Esperanto” meaning Dr. Hopeful. Esperanto spread rap- 
idly throughout Europe and the world; about 4,000 books and 100 periodi- 
cals were published in it. Twenty-seven European broadcasting stations 
Were using it in 1927, and several world conferences were held including one 
at Washington at which it was spoken. J. W. Clark reports that in 1907, 100 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology students were studying Esperanto, 
and more than fifty were studying it at the Roxbury Latin School. Colonel 
Harvey published several articles in the North American Review in Espe- 
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ranto. The World War gave it a serious set-back but it still has strong sup- 
port especially in France and England. 

Critics say it has too many circumflexed or hooded letters, too many 
sibilants or hushing sounds, an unnecessary accusative ending, and is too 
Russian in character. Furthermore, many well-known words are mutilated, 
its correlatives are obscure, Zamenhof’s translations are inaccurate and his 
method of compounding words is illogical. Others say it looks like spoiled 
Latin and not unlike a travesty on Italian. 

The main descendant of Esperanto is Ido, an international scientific lan- 
guage based on the leading languages of Europe; its chief protagonists were 
Dr. Couturat and M. Beaufront. Ido corrected the main defects of Espe- 
ranto, but according to Dr. Talmey, it began to degenerate in 1914 when an 
ill-advised ten-year period of stability was decreed. In that same year its 
able advocate, Dr. Couturat, died, and no competent leader arose to fill his 
shoes. Dr. Talmey eventually revised it, and it became Arulo and later 
Gloro. Ido had an able advocate in the noted chemist Ostwald who also lec- 
tured on it in the United States. It has ceased to prosper, although over 
fifty schemes for a reformed Esperanto or do have appeared, and since 1907 
a veritable “‘stream of experimental projects and literature has issued from” 
Professor R. de Saussure’s language laboratory. 

As stated before about 200 schemes and projects have appeared but 
none has attained a great and lasting popularity or importance. Professor 
Albert L. Guérard, who gave a course on international languages at Stan- 
ford University at the suggestion of David Starr Jordan, thinks that Ro- 
manal, initiated by A. Michaux, a lawyer of Boulogne, is the best scheme of 
today. 

The various schemes for an artificial language may be classified in three 
groups: a priori, a posteriori, and a mixture of both. The a priori or philosoph- 
ical type dates back to Descartes (1629), and its roots go back to medieval 
times when philosophers strove to classify, divide, and subdivide all knowl- 
edge. Each idea was to have a label and words were to become mere for- 
mulas similar to chemical formulas or the Dewey system of labeling library 
books. Descartes foresaw such a language but considered it a matter for 
common minds to solve, something beneath a philosopher. Leibnitz (1646- 
1716) thought that “all complex ideas are compounds of simple ideas” .. . 
and “numbers can be compounded ad infinitum, and if changed to pro- 
nounceable words, these words can be compounded to express all ideas.” 
... For instance, the Scotchman Dalgarno (1661) represented the seven- 
teen main classes of ideas by seventeen letters, and this scheme was further 
developed by Bishop Wilkins (1668). The musician J. F. Sudre (1817) 
based his language Solresol on the seven notes of the musical scale. Vidal 
(1844) developed a curious system of letters and numbers. In 1912 Rev. 
Foster of West Virginia published his scheme called Ro. 
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The second type of artificial language, the a posteriori type, is based on 
existing natural languages. Among these are Faiguet’s Langue nouvelle 
(1765) published in the Diderot and d’Alembert Encyclopedia, De Ru- 
delle’s Pantos-Dimon-Glossa (1858) based on ten natural languages and es- 
pecially upon Greek and Latin, Pirro’s Universalsprache (1868) based on 
French, German, English, Italian, and Spanish, Steiner’s Pasilingua (1885) 
modelled on Pidgin-English, Molenaar’s Panfoman (1903) called Universal 
after 1906, Professor Peano’s Latino sine Flexione, and many more based 
chiefly on Latin. 

Volapiik and its descendants are the chief representatives of the mixed 
type. Among them are: Th. v. Grimm’s Programme (1860), Verheggen’s 
Nal Bino, and Bollack’s Bolak or Blue Language. All these are a type of 
quasi-artificial language with amalgamate vocabularies and grammatical 
systems. Pidgin-English, i.e. “Business English,” is a type combining an 
English vocabulary with the Chinese grammatical system. 

Such eminent philologists as Brugmann and Leskien dismiss an arti- 
ficial language as a fad and a dream, and Bréal and Sweet are not enthusias- 
tic about it, but Jespersen, Schuchardt, Ostwald, Couturat, and others are 
very sympathetic. The objectors say that a language cannot be created full- 
grown; it must grow; that a natural language has developed from the mu- 
tual reactions of many minds through long periods of time. An artificial lan- 
guage would have no home, no norm to draw from, and only its few creators 
to judge it. Furthermore, there is no sufficient incentive to learn and use an 
artificial language at home and only a few would use it elsewhere; its pro- 
nunciation, vocabulary, and grammar would soon be corrupted and ap- 
proach the native tongue. They ask who will translate all the literature into 
the new tongue required for study and research; how many busy scientists 
and others will want to spend the time and effort to learn the new tongue? 
Leskien found that it was very difficult to learn Esperanto, in spite of what 
its advocates say. They say that languages are affected by the spiritual life 
of a people and cannot be introduced like the telephone, the automobile, or 
Burbank’s plumcot. Language is not a mere code; it is an evolution and not 
a creation. . 

Professor Guérard asks if automobiles have replaced horses, refrigerators 
do the work of natural frost, and plumcots have combined plums and apri- 
cots, why could an artificial language not replace a natural one? Language 
must grow away from blind custom and be made to order along scientific 
lines. Chemistry has been able to create a symbolic language, so has music, 
and sailors have their marine signal code. Ostwald thinks that it is absurd 
that linguists devote so much time to the accidental phenomena of a nat- 
ural language which has grown up in such a haphazard and cumbrous way. 
Many grammatical rules simply legalize the accidental mistakes made by 
our forefathers. Some of the most used verbs, for example, are the most ir- 
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regular; many of their forms could be eliminated without loss. Grammatical 
gender has little if any rhyme or reason. Why so much useless inflection and 
so many homonyms? Why must many linguistic traditions and fossils be 
preserved? Ostwald furthermore maintains that the systems of ideas are 
much more important than the accidental symbols of a natural language. 
Language is, after all, only a technical means for communicating ideas and 
is not something supernatural and mysterious that we dare not reform. 

A step in the right direction would be to simplify the natural languages 
as much as possible, since it is quite unlikely that any international auxili- 
ary language will soon be adopted, in spite of all the difficulties and defects 
of natural languages. Powerful emotions of discord are at work among na- 
tions and peoples, and nationalistic aspirations and illogical racial preju- 
dices bar the way; besides there are many practical difficulties to overcome. 
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A Spanish-Social Studies Course for Spanish- 
Speaking Students in the Southwest 


EppiE RutH Hutton 
Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


(Author’s semmary.—An outline of the aims of such a specialized course.) 


OR the past thirty years the problems of the teaching of Spanish have 

been confined to a study of method most suitable for those pupils who 
have no knowledge of the language when they enter the first year course. 
What is to be done with the American of Mexican parentage who already 
speaks the language? Try as you may to give him extra reading material or 
plan his work around his needs, the course does not give him what he wants. 
It is true that he seldom writes or speaks the language well, but he has 
passed the stage of needing concentrated drill on pronunciation and answer- 
ing, ?Dénde esté el lapiz? 

For the past five years the Phoenix Union High School of Phoeniz, Ari- 
zona, has made an attempt by segregation of this group to solve the problem 
so current in all the states of the Southwest. Similar work for a shorter pe- 
tiod of time has been carried on by Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston in the Univer- 
sity High School of Austin, Texas. 

The aims which Dr. Johnston of Stephens College and I set down in the 
beginning were to save the Mexican child from boredom and exploitation 
and to develop a Social Studies course particularly fitted to his needs. As 
suitable material was not available, we have prepared some 200 pages of 
reading matter together with a variety of drill exercises and student activi- 
ties. I shall make no effort here to develop the units of the year’s work. I 
shall simply list them in their broadest terms: Mexcian History, Health 
Habits, Social Problems and Reading Selections in Spanish. As the work 
is done in Spanish, the topics given above serve to facilitate the students’ 
ability in the reading and writing of the language. The Mexican child may 
well survive and even live quite happily without being able to spell hacer 
with an ‘h’ or conjugate an irregular verb, but he does need help in adjusting 
himself to a strange society. The pupils are asked, ““‘What do you want to 
know?” After this discussion, groups of four or five are invited to spend an 
hour in consultation with the teacher because the class is responsible for 
developing and presenting the topics. We try to make the work live. If the 
discussion is on How to Eat the teacher’s desk becomes a dining room table 
with the proper service. After a student had given the explanation, different 
boys and girls try their hand at holding a fork correctly or cutting a piece of 
meat. If the topic deals with brushing the teeth, a tooth brush is produced 
and the method demonstrated. 
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At the outset of this experiment there was some question as to whether 
of not segregation would make these Mexican children feel inferior. It has 
been proved conclusively that such is not the case. They understand that 
segregation is not based upon prejudice but upon the fact that they are bi- 
lingual. The pupils display an unusual amount of pride in the group and 
have developed a feeling of belonging. They speak of the class in flattering 
terms. One little black-eyed boy expressed it well when he said, “We have 
learned to get along. At first we were not united.’’ Others make such state- 
ments as, “‘We are not hindered by fellows who don’t know the language.” 
“When I came here I didn’t know many boys and girls of my blood.” “This 
is a swell class because we discuss our problems in Spanish.” “We have lots 
of fun learning about the country of our parents.” I apologize for my arro- 
gance in agreeing with everything they have said, for I am the teacher. 

These boys and girls come with personal problems that are in no way 
connected with our class. They feel that together we can adjust satisfactor- 
ily anything which is baffling to them. Here is the one place where they can 
get advice on clothes, family or school problems, and a dozen other things 
which are most vital to them. Often they come in at odd hours for no reason 
I have been able to divine. They are there and then gone. Perhaps today 
they only want to hear me complain that I don’t like Mexican people and 
will have no more of them. They smile, for they well know it is only a dis- 
torted expression of genuine affection. This course in language and social 
studies has successfully met the aims outlined in the beginning: (1) to give 
this heterogeneous group a feeling of belonging, (2) to help overcome lan- 
guage handicaps, (3) to relieve the boredom of the usual Spanish class, and 
(4) to provide pupils with information needed in guidance. I have the good 
fortune of working in a school system where the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment and the Administration have given me all the help possible and, most 
important of all, the freedom for experimentation. Dr. Walter Kaulfers and 
Dr. Holland D. Roberts of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation have 
guided us in working out the course of study suitable for this group. 

If you “want to have a lot of fun,” as the little boy said, you should work 
with these eager, frank, Mexican children. Be patient, be their best friend, 
offer them all your affection, and at the end of a year you will see unbelieva- 
ble results—happy self-confident children working as one in a group of 
thirty-five. 
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Exchange of Letters in Spanish 


MARIE CHAY 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


FEW years ago I received a letter from Miss Laura Smith, teacher of 

Spanish in the Fort Morgan, Colorado, High School, asking me if my 

second year Spanish classes in Sterling, Colorado would be interested in 
exchanging letters in Spanish with her students. 

My students had been exchanging letters with students in South Amer- 
ica, Mexico and Spain, but the results were not very satisfactory, and inter- 
est was waning. 

The time between letters was too long, the choice of a correspondent was 
not left entirely to the student, especially between sexes, the topics of com- 
mon interest were too few, and there was too much disparity of interests. 

When my students wrote haltingly of their inter-class and conference 
football games, trying to explain them as best they could, they received 
letters four months later during the track season about football. 

How were my students to explain to their far-off friends that they had 
met a “hot number,” a “numero caliente,” the night before? Ere an answer 
with proper felicitations could be received, several hot numbers had 
scorched members of my brood, and it was a bit confusing for them even to 
remember the first acrid odor. Eternal and undying devotions are fleeting 
with adolescents. 

It was therefore with feelings of relief that we decided to try out this new 
scheme. 

Miss Smith had enclosed the names of her students, and mine were al- 
lowed to choose one of them apiece. Sex was no longer a barrier. 

In our first letters we decided to describe ourselves and tell some of our 
interests, likes, and dislikes. Judy remarked that her eyes were of “color 
de agua de platos” (which was true), that she weighed ‘104 libros femeni- 
nas,” that she was “una muchacha arco iris” (what Spaniard would have un- 
derstood that or been a fellow-member?), that she liked “movimientos 
cuadros,” especially “‘Veinte Mil Afios en Canta Canta” and ‘“‘Una en un 
Millén,” and that her favorite subject was “mano corta.” Her pen friend 
understood perfectly. 

Pete, one of the more worldly members of the class, informed his fair 
one that his orbs were “‘ojos de gato,” that he considered most girls “‘sacos 
viejos,” that “la mafiana después” was hard on him, that he was “estudi- 
ante silla hombre” of the “estudiante cuerpo,” that his “lata” (that one 
stopped Miss Smith and me for a bit, but not the far more well-versed 
senders and receivers), needed repairs before he could come to Morgan, and 


that his favorite shows were “Eres una Novia” and “Estrellas Cayeron 
sobre Alabama.” 
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Jeanne, who did not like to take weekly “pruebas,” was “‘loca”’ about 
“fazules de aztcar,”’ her favorite “labio palo” was a horrible vermilion shade 
then in vogue, and she was a very ardent “‘abanico de cine” and was “‘mori- 
endo” (I almost did when I read the letter) to see ““‘Whereas” of which she 
had only heard. Her letter closed with “‘Pozo, tengo que cerrar”’ which the 
receiver thought a fitting ending. 

Bill’s letter from Edith in Fort Morgan informed him that lots of the 
“‘cabritos” had gone to see “‘Ratén Miguelito” the night before. “Oir es un 
cuadro de mi’”’ she wrote as she enclosed one in the letter. ‘“Es una miel,” 
she confided, and with a “Fuente, tengo que estudiar” the social amenities 
were ended. 

During the football season, polite exchanges were made as to who should 
“ganar los pantalones” off of whom. At rare times students mentioned what 
they were studying, such as the man who was called the ‘Caballo de la 
Triste Figura,” the General Life, palace of the “Morons,” and speculations 
were rife as to the proportion of “Morons,” Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 

Letters were exchanged every two or three weeks for the school year. A 
few months after school began we exchanged group pictures, and many 
were the wails if anyone got “‘gyped”’ on his choice of name. If the wail per- 
sisted, the wailee was told that he was not so “‘caliente,” and that his pen 
friend probably felt the sting as badly or worse. Peace always ensued. 

Before the basketball game played with the other town (two per year), 
we all met at whichever town the game was played, and feasted our eyes on 
the “dames” or the “guys” whose names we had chosen. Sometimes the 
meetings were disillusioning; more often they were just the opposite. 

Once or twice during the winter we all met at a town half-way between 
the two schools and everyone spent an hilarious evening roller-skating with 
his or her current choice. The final event which we took turns doing was the 
last letter written in English, asking the other school to the annual spring 
picnic. The guests also answered in English. Some of the students thought 
this was to make sure just what was being said. 

The results of this extra burden on the mailmen were: 

1. Relations between the two schools were bettered, and this, after all, 
is the only way to gain world peace—first make sure you have it at home. 

2. Students were far more interested in taking Spanish and in writing to 
students of their own age and interests, and in receiving letters from them 
within a reasonable time. 

3. A larger vocabulary was acquired, and a greater desire to look up the 
meaning of words. 

4. Grammar was now not just a dull exercise to be learned, but some- 
thing to be used in expressing one’s self to friends. 

5. Some of the friendships begun then are still thriving today. 
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War Terms in Spanish 


MARSHALL E. NUNN AND JEROME W. SCHWEITZER 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama 


(Author's summary.—This is a list of some 500 words which deal with the war. The material 
falls into four classes, general, land, sea and air terms.) 


A THIS time the authors have thought that a glossary of war terms 
in Spanish might be both interesting and helpful. There has been no 
attempt made to gather all the terms. Rather, the idea has been to gather 
those which are most frequent and interesting. The authors have made use 
of the following newspapers—La Alerta and El Diario dela Marina, both of 
Cuba; El Universal and El Excelsior, both of Mexico; and La Prensa of San 


Antonio. 


GENERAL TERMS 


action of war—accién de guerra 

advantage—la ventaja 

aggravate—agravar 

aggression—la agresi6n 

aggressor—el agresor 

aim poorly—tirar mal 

alliance—la alianza 

(the) Allies—los aliados 

ambulance—ambulancia 

annihilate—anonadar, aniquilar 

armament plants—plantas de armamentos 

arm to the teeth—armar hasta los dientes 

army corps—cuerpo de ejército 

assault (sudden)—sobresalto 

attack—atacar 

attack—el ataque 

attack (sporadic)—ataque esporddico 

attack, unleash an attack—desatar un ataque 

attack, initiate an attack in broad day-light— 
iniciar un ataque en pleno dfa 

attack, to carry out—llevar a cabo un ataque 

attackers—los atacantes 

auxiliary—auxiliar 

Axis—el Eje 

bellicose—bélico, belicoso 

belligerent—beligerante 

break—quebrantar 

Brittanic—britdnico 

broadside of lead—andanada de plomo 

captain—el capitén 

capture—captura 

capture—capturar 
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Canadian—canadiense 

cavalry—la caballerfa 

cement—cemento 

censorship—la censura 

collapse—colapso 

collaboration (close) estrecha colaboraci6n 

colonel—coronel 

combat—el combate 

high command—mando alto 

commander-in-chief—comandante en jefe 

communication route-ruta de comunicacié6n 

compulsory military training—ley de servicio 
militar obligatorio 

concentrate—concentrar 

conscription—conscripci6n 

conspirator—conspirador 

consider as lost—dar por perdido 

corporal—el cabo 

cross—atravesar 

customs officer—aduanero 

damage—averiar 

danger—el peligro 

defensive—defensivo 

demilitarize—desmilitarizar 

depth—la profundidad 

disarm—desarmar 

disaster—el desastre 

discipline—disciplinar 

disperse—dispersar a 

elements of war—elementos de guerra 

enemy—enemigo 

espionage—el espionaje 
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expedition—expedicié6n 

failure—el fracaso 

feint—la finta 

Fifth Column—Quinta Columna 

fire—hacer disparos 

fire superiority—superioridad de fuegos 

flagellate—flagelar 

flames—llamas, llamaradas rojizas 

fortification—la fortificacién 

front (eastern-western)—frente (oriental-oc- 
cidental) 

frontier—la frontera 

fugitive—fugitivo 

gas—el gas 

general—el general 

German—tudesco 

Gestapo—la Gestapo 

goal—la meta 

hide-out—el escondite 

highway—la carrera 

hinge (at wings of a battle-front)—la bisagra 

hospital—el hospital 

hospital-ship—buque-hospital 

improvise—improvisar 

interlace defenses—enlazar las defensas 

instructor—instructor 

International Law—el Derecho internacional 

invasion, launch oneself on an, lanzarse a la 
invasién 

launch—lanzar 

lieutenant—(lugar) teniente 

line—linea; Maginot Line—Linea Maginot 

line, life line—vital linea de abastecimiento 

losses—pérdidas 

machinery of war—maquinaria de guerra 

march—la marcha 

maneuver—la maniobra 

materials of war—material de guerra 

military chief—jefe militar 

military science—arte militar 

miss an objective—fallar un objetivo 

military morale—moral militar 

movements—movimientos 

campaign of movement—campafia mévil 

munitions—municiones 

National Guard—las Guardias Nacionales 

neutral—neutral 

neutrality—la neutralidad 

New Zealanders—neozelandés 

observation—la observacién 

obstacle—el obstAculo 

officer—oficial 


oil refinery—refinerfa de petréleo 
organization—la organizaci6n 
perforate—perforar 
petroleum—petréleo 
phase—la fase 
plan—el plan 
position—posicién 
private—soldado raso 
prolong—prolongar 
propaganda—propaganda 
protection—amparo 
push—el empuje 
radio broadcast—radiodifusié6n 
rail communications—communicaciones fer- 
roviarias 
rail line—lfnea ferrocarril 
rearmament (full)—rearme(pleno) 
refugees—refugios 
repel—rechazar 
reprisal—represalia 
reserves—reservas 
resistence—resistencia 
retaliate—devolver golpe por golpe 
riddle—acribillar 
roar of battle—el estruendo de la batalla 
rout (total)—derrota (total) 
rush head long—dar de cabeza 
sabotage—el sabotaje 
security—la seguridad 
sergeant—sargento 
shatter—estrellar, hacer trizas 
shoot down—abatir a balazos 
signals—signos de sem4foro 
situation—situaci6n 
slaughter—matanza 
soldier—soldado 
squadron—escuadra 
specialist—especialista 
spy—espfia 
strategy—estrategia 
strategic—estratégico 
stores of gasoline—depésitos de gasolina 
struggle—luchar 
struggle—la contienda 
support—apoyo 
supremacy—supremacfa 
swastica—la cruz sudstica 
tactics—tActica 
taking—la toma 
technique (war)—técnica (guerrera) 
terrain—terreno 
totalitarian—totalitario 
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theater of war—teatro de guerra 

theater of action—teatro de accién 

threat from overseas—amenaza de ultramar 
traitor—traidor 

type (heavy)—tipo pesado 

type (light) —tipo ligero 
unchain—descencadenar 

unity—unidad 


advance—el avance 

anti-tank battery—baterfa anti-tanque 
aerial torpedo—torpedo aéreo 
arms—armas 

armored cars—carros blindados 
armored columns—columnas blindadas 
armored divisions—divisiones blindadas 
arsenal—el arsenal 

artillery—la artillerfa 
artilleryman—artillero 

artillery practice—ejercicio de cafién 
assault—la acometida 
avalanche—avalancha 

barrage—barrage 

base of operations—base de operaciones 
battle—batalla 

blitzkrieg—guerra rayo 
bombardment—bombardmerit 
bomber—bombardero 

bomber (dive bomber)—bombardero de pique 
bridge-head—cabeza de puente 
brigadier—brigadier 

burst of fire—estallido de explosiones 
cannon—el cafién 

cannonade—cafionazo 
casemate—casamata 

casualty—la baja 

coastal defenses—defensas costeras 
commit an act of aggression—hostilizar 
communiqué—comunicado (oficial) 
concentration—concentraci6n 
contingent—contingente 
convoy—escoltar 
counter-attack—contraataque 
counter-offensive—contraofensiva 
crater—el crdter 

crumble—derrumbar 

debris—los escombros 

defensive curtain—cortina defensiva 
defense post—puesto de defensa 
demolish—demolir 
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vanquishment—vencimiento 

violate neutrality—violar la neutralidad de 
violate territory—violar el territorio 

war of machines—guerra de m4quinas 

war (mechanical)—guerra mécanica 
weaken—debilitar 

width—anchura 

yield ground—ceder terreno 


LAND TERMS 


determined zones—zonas determinadas 
devastate—devastar 

direct hit—impacto directo 
emplacement—emplazamiento 
enlist—alistarse 

equipment—equipo 

expedite—expedir 

explosion—explosié6n 
exterminate—exterminar 
evacuate—evacuar 

field—campo 

field-glasses—gemelos 

field gun—pieza de campajia 
fight—trabar combate 
fortress—fortaleza 

garrison—la guarnicié6n 
gunner—artillero 
headquarters—cuartel general 

heavy arms—armas pesadas 
helmet—casco 

high calibre bombs—bombas de gran calibre 
hors-de-combat—fuera de combate 
incursion—incursi6n 
incursionists—incursionistas 
infantry—infanterfia 

invader—invasor 

invasion—invasi6n 

isolated encounters—encuentros aislados 
knife—navaja 

knockout blow—golpe aplastante 
land—aterizar 

lightning invasion—invasi6n relampago 
lightning rapidity—rapidez-rel4mpago 
load of explosives—carga de explosivos 
localize—localizar 
machine-gun—ametralladora 
machine-gun nest—puesto de ametralladoras 
mobilization—movilizaci6n 

motorized columns—columnas motorizadas 
motorized corps—cuerpo motorizado 
motorized army—ejército motorizado 
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mortar—el mortero 

objective—objetivo 

operation—operacién 

overwhelm—abatir 

pistol—pistola 

place—colocar 

powder—pélvora 

prisoner—prisionero 

projectile—proyectile 

put into action—actuar 

rattle of machine-guns—tableteo de las 
ametralladoras 

rear-guard action—accié6n de retaguardia 

recruits—reclutas(m) 

reenforce—reforzar 

regiment—regimento 

retreat—retirarse 

retreat—la retirada, la retreta; beat a retreat 
—batirse en retirada 

rifle—rifle, fusil 

rush—agolpar 

salute—saludar, saludo, salva 

sector—el sector 

shell—granada 


shake with bombs—sacudir por las bombas 
siege guns—artillera de sitio 
smoke—humo 

soften—ablandar 

acero—steel 

subterranean mines—minas subterrdneas 
surprise—la sorpresa 

tank—el tanque 

tank division—division de tanques 
target—blanco 
territory—territorio 
trench—trinchera 

troops—las tropas 

truce—la tregua 

truck—el camién 
uniform—uniforme 
vanguard—vanguardia 

war—la guerra 

civil war—guerra civil 
withdrawal—retirada (estratégica) 
wound—herir 

wound—herida 

wounded—herido 

zone—zona 


SEA TERMS 


admiral—el almirante 

admiralty—el almirantazgo 

airplane carrier—buque portaaviones 
armored—acorazado 

armored auxiliary—el auxiliar armado 
auxiliary cruiser—crucero auxiliar 
blockade—el bloqueo 
catapault—catapultar 

coast guard—el buque de cabotaje 
coast—la costa 

coast command—mando costero 
counter blockade—contrabloqueo 
crew—la tripulaci6n 

coast defense gun—pieza de la defensa costera 
convoy—el convoy 

cruiser—el crucero 
disembark—desembarcar 
destroyer—el destroyer; el destructor 
docks—los docks 

embark—embarcar 

English Channel—Canal de la Mancha 
ensign—el alférez 

fleet—la flota 

floating mine—la mina flotante 


harbor—el puerto 

harbor entrance—la embocadura de puerto 
hydroplane—el hidroavién 

life boats—las botas salvavidas 
maritine zone—zona maritina 
merchant ship—el barco mercante 
mine sweeper—barre-minas 

mine layer—barco plantaminas 
naval base—el base naval 

naval power—el poder naval 
patrol—la patrulla 
reembark—reembarcar 

squadron—la escuadrilla; la escuadra 
submarine—el submarino 
survivors—los supervivientes 
tanker—tanker; barca tanque 
tons—toneladas 

torpedo—el torpedo 

torpedo boat—el bote torpedero 
torpedo chaser—la caza-torpedero 
torpedo launch—la lancha torpedera 
transport—el transporte 

warship—el navfo; la barca de guerra 
wharf—el muelle 
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air attack tactics—tdctica de ataque aéreo 

air fight—duelo entre aviones 

air strength—fuerza aérea 

airdrome—el aer6dromo 

airfield—el campeo aéreo 

airplane—la avién; el aeroplano 

airplane factory—la fabrica de aviones; la 
fabrica de aeroplanos 

alarm signal—el sefial de alarma 

anti-aerial barrage—barrage antiaéreo 

anti-aircraft battery—la artilleria de altura; 
Ja bateria antiaéreas 

anti-aircraft cannons—los cafiones antiaéreas 

anti-aircraft fire—el fuego antiaéreo 

attackers—los atacantes 

attack—el asalto 

attacked aerea—la aérea embestida 

aviation depots—los depésitos de aviacién 

aviators—los aviadores 

aviation—la aviacién 

balloon—el globo 

balloon barrage—barrage de balones 

bomb—la bomba 

bomb—bombadear 

bombers—los bombaderos 

bomb fragments—fragmentos de las bombas 

bomb shelters—los cobertizos 

carry out an attack—llevar a cabo un ataque 

combat planes—los aviones de combate 

communication of the air ministry—comuni- 
cado del ministry del aire 

damages—las averfas 

descent—el descenso 

dirigible—el aeréstato 

drop bombs—arrojar bombas; lanzar bombas 

exploration—la exploracién 

explosive—el explosivo 

explosion—la explosién 

flight—el vuelo 

hangar—el hangar 

heavy fire—fuego cerrado 


hit by bombs—tocados de bombas 

hit the target—hacer blanco; comseguir im- 
pactos 

height—la altura 

incendiary bombs—bombas incendiarias 

machine—el aparato 

machine gun—la ametralladora 

mine sowing planes—los aviones siembrami- 
nas 

motor—el motor 

night bombings—los bombardeos nocturnos 

objective—el objectivo 

observer—el observador 

open aerial battle—librar batalla aérea 

parachute—el paracafda 

parachute jumpers—los paracaidistas 

pilot—el piloto 

pursuit plane—el aparato de caza 

raid—raid 

rain of bombs—lluvia de bombas 

return safely—regresar ilesos 

reconnaissance flight—el vuelo de exploracién 

roar of motors—zumbido de motores 

Royal Air Force—Reales Fuerzas Aéreas 

screaming bombs—las bombas chilladoras 

searchlight battery—la baterfa de reflectores 

speed—la velocidad 

squadrons of bombers—escuadrillas de 
bombardeo 

successive waves—las olas sucesivas 

swarm of planes—enjambre de aviones 

target—la meta 

time bomb—la bomba de explosién demorada 

transport planes—los aviones de transporte 

trail of smoke—la estela de humo 

visibility—la visibilidad 

waves of machines—las olas de aparatos 

with the motors disconnected—con los 
motores desconectados 

wing—ala. Right wing—ala derecha. Left wing 
—ala izquierda 











Objective Achievement Testing in French: 
Recognition Versus Recall Tests 


FRANCIS PRESCOTT SMITH AND HELEN S. CAMPBELL 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—An investigation of the correlation of comparable recall and recognition 
tests in French grammar. Selection and construction of tests, administration, scoring, tabula- 
tion, and correlation of results. Concluding that both types test approximately the same knowl- 
edge, regardless of ‘‘passive”’ or ‘‘active’’ form.) 


I 


HERE are probably as many opinions concerning testing in French as 
there are teachers of the French language. There are not so many facts. 
This is an account of a fact-finding expedition. 

From one point of view, there are two types of tests—objective and non- 
objective (or, semi-objective). These appellations refer chiefly to the extent 
to which the personal equation may enter into the grading of the tests but, 
to a certain degree, into the construction of the tests as well. The objectivity 
of a test is, in general, an important measure of its reliability. A perfectly 
objective test, in the usual sense, is one that could be scored by the same 
grader or by different graders on one day, on the following day, or a year 
later, and yield exactly the same results each time. It is with tests aimed at 
this degree of objectivity that this study deals. 

Among objective tests there are two main types—“‘recall” and “‘recog- 
nition.”’ The recall type test is one in which the student must bring forth— 
recall—by his own mental effort the correct answer. In the recognition type 
test, the student must be able to recognize the correct answer from among 
several put before him. Or, as in the case of unmodified true-false tests, he 
must be able to recognize that a statement is true or false; he does not have 
to recall a correct form. The recall type test involves writing something 
down. A simple pencil mark is all that a recognition test item requires. At 
first glance, the latter type would seem to be the more objective, the an- 
swer being clearly right or wrong. There is no doubt but that recognition 
tests are much easier to score but, if the necessary pains are taken, recall 
tests may be scored just as objectively. And they are easier to construct. 

What controversy there has been concerning these two types of tests 
hinges rather upon something more nebulous than their objectivity. Oppo- 
nents of the recognition type of test assert that it tests only a “passive” 
knowledge and not an “active” one as do recall tests. And there they rest 
their case. It has seemed to the writers that such an assertion settles noth- 
ing. So far as we know, no one denies that the recognition type test tests 4 
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passive knowledge—but does it test only a passive knowledge? (This is to 
take no account of the fact that a passive knowledge, an ability to recog- 
nize, is the principal objective of those who seek only a reading knowledge of 
a foreign language.) In other words, to what extent is passive knowledge re- 
lated to active knowledge? If there is a good correlation between them, then 
a test that tests one will also test the other. We determined to find out for 


ourselves. 
II 


The plan of procedure was as follows: to administer a recognition type 
test to a number of French language students in various courses at the end 
of a semester (so that all sections of any one course would have covered 
approximately the same ground) and to follow that by administering a com- 
parable recall type test. The time between the administration of the two 
tests should be short enough to obviate any additional learning in the mean- 
time. 

A good recognition type test was already available in the American 
Council on Education Co-operative French Test. The most recent one was 
Advanced Form P of the Revised Series, a forty minute test in three parts: 
Reading, Vocabulary, and Grammar.' It was then necessary to construct a 
recall test that would be thoroughly comparable to the Co-operative Test. 
For this reason, it was decided to use only the Grammar part of the Co-op- 
erative Test. This consisted of forty items and it was felt that it would be 
easier to construct a recall test that would exactly match such items, point 
of grammar for point of grammar. This originally seemed easier than it 
turned out to be. 

First of all, each item in the Co-operative Test had to be examined very 
closely to determine exactly what point of grammar it tested. In some cases 
it was found that more than one point was involved although it was discov- 
ered after administration that, in most of these cases, only a single point 
actually was tested. For example, one item concerned object pronouns in 
a sentence having its verb in a compound tense. One choice among the five 
possible French translations of the English sentence had the object pro- 
nouns in the right position but the wrong order, another had them in the 
right order but the wrong position. Did the item test position or order or 
both? After administration it was found that the item actually tested only 
the order since a negligible percentage of students in all courses chose the 
example of wrong position. 

Once the recall test was constructed the method of scoring had to be 
agreed upon and followed without variation. This was a harrowing process 

1 This is one of the so-called multiple-choice types of recognition test. In the grammar 
part, for example, an English sentence is followed by five possible French translations, only 


i of which is correct. The student writes down the number of the translation he believes to 
correct. 
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which threatened to do violence to our self-esteem as French teachers. We 
could not penalize for misspelling and errors in accent or elision when the 
students’ intention was obviously correct, nor could we be fussy about 
things like gender or agreements of past participle when the corresponding 
items of the Co-operative Test were not testing those points. We naturally 
attempted to construct the recall test so as to avoid such difficulties as far 
as possible. And there was comfort in the thought that if we had to ignore 
a certain point of grammar in one item, that point was often the one tested 
in another. The chief thing to remember was that since the answer had to be 
completely right or completely wrong for comparable grading, only one 
point could be tested per item. After administering the recall test, it was 
amazing to observe that, in the great majority of cases, when a student 
made an error in a point not being tested, that student was almost certain 
to make an error in the point that was being tested in the same item. 

Throughout the construction of the recall test and the administering and 
scoring of both tests, the chief problems to be solved were concerned with 
making the two tests as comparable as humanly possible. The Co-operative 
is a combination of power and rate test with a time limit of 15 minutes on 
the grammar section. It was felt necessary to abandon the time limit since 
we wished to test the extent of student knowledge of grammar uncompli- 
cated by measurement of speed in thinking and working. Besides, we did 
not know of any good basis on which to set a comparable time limit for the 
recall test. We found that the time required for either test never exceeded 
30 minutes, and always less time for the Co-operative than for the recall. 

As a partial power test, the Co-operative Test items are arranged roughly 
in order of difficulty. Since we were to have no time limit, it was not felt 
necessary to arrange the recall items in the same order. We were somewhat 
fearful that one test might furnish a certain amount of practice for the other 
and tried to guard against this somewhat by giving no advance information 
to students about the tests. We discovered later, by careful questioning, 
that less than two per cent of the students even realized that one test 
matched the other. (It is one of the advantages of multiple-choice tests, for 
retest purposes, that very little of the test can remain in the student’s 
mind.) 

In regard to scoring recognition type tests, it is common practice to pe- 
nalize for wrong answers so as to obviate the effects of guessing. This is done 
in the Co-operative Tests by subtracting one-fourth the number of wrong 
answers from the number of correct answers. As an experiment, the Co-op- 
erative Tests were scored with and without penalties and the coefficient of 
correlation between the two sets of scores was estimated at .9933! Later, 
the recall test scores were actually correlated with the corrected scores of 
the Co-operative Tests but correlation with the uncorrected scores would 
have yielded approximately the same results. 

As for the number of cases, this was not as high as we had hoped. The 
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work of the second semester was just getting under way; some students 
were dropping, some were shifting courses and sections, and many were ill. 
We had decided that the tests should be administered on certain days and 
that each student must take one test within two days of the other. After 
scoring, it was a great temptation to throw out those tests that proved to 
be widely inconsistent, on the grounds that the students must have done 
something radically wrong in one test or the other. However, on the theory 
that if such things are possible after adequate pre-test instructions, the 
tests rightfully belong in the correlations, they were included with the 
others. Only four tests were finally thrown out and those because the stu- 
dents obviously did not see one or more whole pages of items, their work on 
the pages they had completed being too good to admit the possibility of 
their being unable to answer any of the missed items. We ended with a Co- 
operative Test and a recall test for each of 186 students. 

First-year French students were not tested for two reasons. One semes- 
ter’s study of French (which is all they had had when the tests were to be 
administered) is scarcely a qualification for taking a grammar test devised 
for more advanced students. Secondly, at this school first-year French is 
taught almost exclusively by the reading method and the knowledge of 
French grammar, passive or active, after but one semester, is too limited. 





| | III 


The Co-operative Test items were scored by machine in a few minutes 
(another advantage of the multiple-choice type test), whereas it took some 
time to score the recall tests. The results were first arranged by courses and 
the scores tabulated. Pertinent measurements are compared in Table I. 

Next, the scores of the two tests were matched for each student in order 
to estimate the coefficient of correlation. The results are in Table II. 

These coefficients are reasonably high, especially in the case of French 5 
which included by far the largest number of tests. The average teacher, how- 
ever, is probably more interested in knowing how these test scores correlate 
when translated into grades. The important thing is not that students 
should make the same score on each test but, rather, that the scores in each 
test should maintain the same rank or reasonably close to it. What propor- 
tion of students who earned a mark of A in one test would receive A in the 
other, etc.? The most satisfactory method known to the authors of assigning 
f marks on the basis of test scores is the following: 

Upper limit of B—the mean plus 14 S(tandard) D(eviation) 
f Upper limit of C—the mean plus $ S D 
fi Upper limit of D—the mean minus 3 S D 

Upper limit of F—the mean minus 13 S D 


‘ : Calculated in this fashion, the assignment of grades is listed in Table 
II. 
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TABLE I 


TABULATION OF MEASUREMENTS OF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND OF DISPERSION 
IN CO-OPERATIVE AND RECALL TEST SCORES BY FRENCH COURSES 

















90th 10th 
French Mean Standard Median Upper Lower Percen- | Percen- N 
Course Deviation Quartile | Quartile tile tile 
2 Recall 11 4.04 9.5 14.5 7.5 16 6 24 
Co-op 12 5.87 10.5 16 9 22 4 24 
3 Recall 16 4.78 16 19 11 23 8 32 
Co-op 17 S.20 17 22 11 24 10 32 
5 Recall 17.5 5.86 17 21 13 25.5 10 81 
Co-op 19 6.84 20.5 24 15 27 8 81 
7 Recall 21 5.63 21 26.5 15.5 30 13 29 
Co-op 24 6.18 23 29 21 34 15 29 
11 Recall 31 3.92 30 32.5 29 37 27 20 
Co-op 32.5 4,14 32.5 36 29 38.5 26.5 20 
TOTAL 
Recall 18.5 7.38 18 24 13 31 9 186 
Co-op 20 8.21 21 25 14 31 9 186 





























Key: French 2—students having completed one year of high-school French and one-half 
year of college French 
3—one and one half years of college French 
5—two years of high-school French and one-half year of college French 
7—three years of high-school French and one-half year of college French, 
or, two years of high-school French and one and one-half years of college 
French 
11—two or three years of high-school French and one and one-half years or 
one-half year of college French 


TABLE II 


CORRELATION OF CO-OPERATIVE AND RECALL TEST 
ScorES ARRANGED BY FRENCH COURSES 











French Course 2 3 5 7 11 TOTAL 
(Number of Cases) (24) (32) (81) (29) (20) (186) 
Coefficient 

of 74 71 .83 .67 .57 85 
Correlation 
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TABLE III 
ASSIGNMENT OF LETTER GRADES FROM CO-OPERATIVE AND RECALL 


Test ScORES ARRANGED BY FRENCH COURSES 
















































B Cc D 
French 
Course Recall Co-op Recall | Co-op | Recall | Co-op | Recall | Co-op Recall Co-op 
score score score | score | score | score | score | score score score 
2 above 16 | above 20 | 13-16 | 15-20 9-12 9-14 5- 8 4 8 | below 5 | below 4 
3 above 23 | above 24 | 19-23 | 20-24 | 14-18 | 15-19 9-13 | 10-14 | below 9 | below 10 
5 above 26 | above 29 | 21-26 | 23-29 | 15-20 | 16-22 9-14 9-15 | below 9 | below 9 
7 above 29 | above 33 | 24-29 | 28-33 | 19-23 | 22-27 | 13-18 | 15-21 | below 13 | below 15 
11 above 36 | above 38 | 33-36 | 35-38 | 29-32 | 31-34 | 25-28 | 27-30 | below 15 | below 27 








CORRELATION OF LETTER GRADES ON CO-OPERATIVE AND RECALL 
Tests ARRANGED BY FRENCH COURSES 


After assigning letter grades as calculated above, there was discovered 
a very strong tendency to maintain the same grade (not score) on both 
tests. This tendency is illustrated in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 



































2 3 5 7 11 Total 
French Course 

% % % % % % 
Same grade on both tests 67 41 53 52 35 51 
One grade higher on Co-operative 
Test 21 28 28 24 30 26 
One grade lower on Co-operative 
Test 8 25 16 10 20 16 
Two grades higher on Co-opera- 
tive Test 0 3 0 4 0 1 
Two grades lower on Co-operative 
Test 4 3 3 10 15 6 
Within + one grade of the same 
grade on both tests 96 94 97 86 85 93 

IV 


Each reader can draw his own conclusions. Nevertheless, it seems to the 
authors that there is close enough correlation between these two types of 


test to warrant their use interchangeably. Certainly, in successive classroom 
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tests of any kind, the average teacher does not expect more than 93% of 
the students to earn grades within plus or minus one of the same grade on 
all tests. Since with the recognition type test it is generally possible to pro- 
vide a wider range of sampling of the subject matter being tested than ina 
recall test, the time of administration being equal, the former may provide 
a more reliable means of measuring student achievement, especially at se- 
mester ends. However, for ordinary class use, from day to day, the recall 
type of test will probably remain more popular if for no other reason 
than because it is easier to construct. And recall tests are undoubtedly 
more valuable for instructional purposes. But for measurement of achieve- 
ment and for individual and group diagnostic purposes, it should be possible 
for the ambitious teacher to construct and collect gradually a large number 
of multiple-choice test items. Combination and re-combination of these 
should then enable one to construct a valid and reliable test for any purpose 
on short notice. Eventually, the time and effort saved in scoring would pro- 
vide ample repayment. 

The suitability of the type of test to be administered will always be de- 
termined by the particular circumstances in a given case. But we can find no 
evidence that fear of testing only a “passive” knowledge need deter anyone 
from making frequent use of the recognition type test. It seems clear that at 
least in the group of students studied, the recognition test measured the 
same knowledge as did the recall test. 





Increasing Reading Experience in Hebrew 


HARRY BLUMBERG 
James Monroe High School, New York City 


(Author’s summary.—An experiment with supplementary reading materials in third and fourth 
term classes in Hebrew at James Monroe High School, New York City, with a view to improv- 
ing reading ability, results and interpretation, scores on the objective tests, and conclusions.) 


Hebrew, a Modern Language 


HEN Hebrew was taught in our secondary schools during the eight- 

eenth and nineteenth centuries as one of the three classical languages, 
the course of study was limited to the rudiments of Hebrew grammar and 
to the reading of select passages from the Hebrew Bible. In the past half 
century, however, the revival of Hebrew as a spoken language and the 
flourishing of a variegated and robust neo-Hebraic literature have definitely 
given Hebrew a place among the modern living languages. As a matter of 
historical fact, Hebrew never entirely ceased to be a spoken language 
during its long and eventful course. Scattered oriental and Sephardic com- 
munities continued to use Hebrew as the language of intercourse among 
their own members for many centuries. Nevertheless, for the most part, 
Hebrew remained a book language throughout the ages, much as Latin or 
Greek. With the coming of Zionism, however, and the resettlement of many 
Jews in their ancient homeland, the Hebrew language took on new lease of 
life and was soon recognized as one of the official languages of modern Pal- 
estine. Moses Hayyim Luzzato (fl. in the middle of the 18 cent.) is com- 
monly regarded as the harbinger of the modern era in Hebrew literature, 
but the rebirth of Hebrew as a spoken language in the past half century has 
given such a remarkable stimulus to Hebrew letters that the literary output 
of the past fifty years alone exceeds by many time, that of the preceding 
century and a half. To-day, Palestine and the Diaspora can lay claim to a 
host of Hebrew poets, novelists, essayists, short-story writers, humorists, 
journalists, and writers on scientific subjects. Some of the more eminent 
among them have had their works translated into European languages. 


Objectives of the Hebrew Course 


The reintroduction of Hebrew in the high-school curriculum a few years 
ago has taken these new developments into account. The Syllabus of Min- 
ima (Bd. of Ed. 1932) is based on the assumption that Hebrew is to be 
taught as a modern living language like French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. As in the case of these languages, the course of study in Hebrew 
aims chiefly to develop reading ability to the point of enjoyment and to in- 
still an appreciation of Hebrew culture and civilization. 

How best and most economically to achieve these two goals is, of course, 
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the problem confronting all language teachers. The incontrovertible fact is 
that at present the majority of our students pursue language studies for 
two years only, and if they are to learn to read the foreign language with 
any degree of facility, they must do so by the end of the second year. Need- 
less to say, under such circumstances, speaking and writing must be rele- 
gated to positions of secondary importance, and then only as aids in the at- 
tainment of the chief objective. 


Hebrew Reading 


In the first year, the Hebrew Syllabus calls for the mastery of the He- 
brew alphabet, correct pronunciation, and the reading of 30 selections from 
the basic text to be done intensively and 25 extensively. Expressed in terms 
of pages in Rubinstein’s Elements of Hebrew, which is the basic text, a total 
of approximately one hundred pages is to be read during the first year. For 
the second year, 25 selections are to be read intensively and 50 extensively, 
amounting to a total of 150 printed pages. In other words, the average stu- 
dent taking a two year course in Hebrew will have read some 250 printed 
pages of text, besides a number of books in English on Hebraic civilization. 

It was felt by the writer that the amount of reading required by the syl- 
labus, no matter how thoroughly done, would be altogether inadequate to 
enable the student to approximate that degree of fluency in Hebrew which 
would make reading enjoyable. It was therefore decided to attempt to in- 
- crease the reading power of the students by the simple means of having 
them read larger amounts of material. The first year of the course was re- 
garded as unsuitable for the imposition of an extra load, inasmuch as the 
pupils were quite fully occupied in learning to pronounce unfamiliar letters 
of the alphabet, to recognize fundamental forms, and to acquire a basic 
vocabulary. The second year groups, therefore, were chosen for the pur- 
pose. The results of this wider reading experience, accumulated in the course 
of the past year, while not built upon a firm scientific foundation, neverthe- 
less proved to be beneficial and are here presented for what they are worth. 


Selection of Supplementary Material 


In order to take into consideration individual differences in reading abil- 
ity, background, and tastes, it was agreed to abandon the idea of one sup- 
plementary text for all students. The field was searched for suitable reading 
materials that had been edited for American high-school students and were 
not more difficult than the selections in the basic text intended for exten- 
sive reading. Furthermore, the texts to be chosen had to possess some He- 
braic cultural value. Frankly, it was discovered that there were very few 
books available, which had been especially prepared for English-speaking 
students of Hebrew on the high-school level. The texts finally selected as 
best answering our purpose were Friedland’s Sippurium Yafim, Goldman’s 
editions of Feierberg’s Lean, Perez, Ahad Haam, and Frischmann, Lev- 
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ner’s Kol Agadot Yisrael, Scharfstein’s Maasiyot le-Tinokot and Mikra 
Oneg, Halprin’s Hahmei Helem, and Eshkolot Junior Library. Several 
copies of each of the above readers or library sets were secured and placed 
upon the shelves of the school library for the use of second year students. 
The pupils were given a list of these books in advance with general com- 
ments as to the contents and degree of difficulty of each, and were invited to 
browse about the shelves and to select the Hebrew book or books that most 
appealed to them. Only a minimum number of pages was set: 100 for the 
third term, and 150 for the fourth. The specified period of time in which the 
students were to complete their reading and turn in their written reports 
was six weeks. 
Supplementary Reading Report 
Each pupil was given one or more reading report blanks, depending on 
the quantity of books or units of material read. The form of the report was 
devised to test the pupil’s comprehension of the matter read and his per- 
sonal reactions to his reading experience, if any. It contained the following 
items: 
1. Name, Rec. Class, Date 

. Author and Title of Book 

. Titles of Stories 

. Type of Literature (other than story) 

. Total No. of Pages Read 


. Striking Scenes 
. Important Characters 
. Quotations in Hebrew 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6. Summary of Contents (in brief) 

7 

8 

9 

0. Other Remarks or Reactions to Material Read 


1 


Reading Distribution Tables 


The groups selected to participate in the enlarged reading program were 
one third-term class and two of the fourth term, each containing the usual 
proportion of excellent, average, and slow pupils. After the six weeks period 
had elapsed and the reports were handed in, they were assembled and clas- 
sified, and the results were tabulated as follows: 


TABLE A 
Tuirp TERM CLASS 


Author and Title 


Friedland, Sippurim Yafim 
Perez, Stories, ed. Goldman 
Scharfstein, Maasiyot le-Tinokot 
Scharfstein, Mikra Oneg 
Halprin, Hahmei Helem 


Totals 
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TABLE B 
Fourta TERM CLASSES 
Average 
poaetd No. Pages 
Read 
Friedland, Sippurim Yafim 15 153 
Feierberg, le-An, ed. Goldman 163 
Perez, Stories, ed. Goldman 164 
Ahad Haam, Essays, ed. Goldman 150 
Frischmann, Prose and Poetry, ed. Goldman 145 
Levner, Kol Agadot Yisrael 164 
Scharfstein, Maastyot le-Tinokot 150 
Scharfstein, Mikra Oneg 151 
Halprin, Hahmei Helem 168 
Eshkolot, Junior Library 152 


Totals 53* 156 


Author and Title 


= 
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* The total register of both Hebrew 4 groups was 62. Nine pupils had failed to do the 
supplementary reading, but were not penalized for it. The other students received credit for 
the additional reading. 


Interpretation of Reports 


A mere reading of the above tables will, of course, not disclose such in- 
teresting items as the maximum number of pages read, the reason for the 
selection of certain authors in preference to others, the reactions of the 
pupils to this experience, and its value in increasing reading power as 
checked by objective tests. This information is therefore supplied in order 
to complete the picture and to interpret the results correctly. 

A glance at Tables A and B will show that both the third and fourth 
term groups exceeded in their averages the minimum number of pages set 
for them, i.e. 100 for the third and 150 for the fourth. In Hebrew 3, one 
student, an unusual case, had as high a score as 252 pages, while in Hebrew 
4, the maximum read was 203. The most popular readers for both terms 
were Friedland’s Sippurim Yafim and Scharfstein’s Maasiyot le-Tinokot. 
Both series of books contain short stories, legends, fables, and anecdotes, 
adapted for the most part either from Hebrew literature and folklore or 
from world literature, and rewritten in simple Hebrew with English equiva- 
lents for the more difficult words or expressions. These two titles were 
chosen chiefly by the average pupils who had no training in Hebrew prior 
to their taking it in high school. The other books listed are more difficult in 
language and content and were selected mainly by superior students who 
had made excellent records in their first year work in the language. The 
more mature readers such as Perez, Feierberg, Frischmann, and Ahad 
Haam, had been placed on the shelves specifically for such superior stu- 
dents. 

In conversation and written comment, the students expressed the feeling 
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that as a result of the additional reading they had done, they had broad- 
ened their Hebrew vocabulary and had increased their fluency in reading. 
As anticipated, a number stated that the material in Scharfstein’s and 
Friedland’s collections of stories was somewhat infantile for them, although 
they did not mind it since it read so smoothly. 


Testing Reading Achievement 


An opportunity to check on the value of the reading program was af- 
forded when the two fourth term classes took the Regents examination in 
Hebrew at the end of the semester. The examination consisted mostly of 
new-type questions and stressed the reading aim. It contained among other 
things two complete short stories for silent reading. The ability to compre- 
hend the stories was tested by a series of questions to be answered in English 
for the one story and in Hebrew for the other. The weight assigned to the read- 
ing selections was thirty per cent of the entire examination. The following 
tables show the scores achieved by the 53 who had done supplementary 
reading and the 9 who had not. The perfect score was 30. 


TABLE C 


No. of Pupils Rating on 
Reading Passages 

(Regents June 1940) 

30 

28.5 median=29.88 

27 

26.5 

25.5 

22.5 

21 

18 

15 


26 
6 
9 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 


TABLE D 


30 
28.5 
27 
22.5 median= 22.88 
21 
20 
9 


Perr 


Total 


oO 


Of the 53 who had done supplementary reading, 26 achieved a perfect 
score on the reading selections of the Regents, and a total of 51 passed this 
part of the examination. Of the 9 who had done no supplementary reading, 
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only one achieved a perfect score, while four obtained low ratings. The 
median for group C was 29.88, for group D only 22.88 

While we cannot state conclusively that the good showing in Table C 
was due solely to the increased amount of reading, since we did not have a 
sufficiently large control group against which to check results, at least part 
of the credit can be safely assigned to the supplementary reading program. 


Conclusions 


1. If our pupils are to attain any degree of fluency in reading Hebrew 
approaching that of the vernacular, they must not only do small amounts in- 
tensively, but must also read more widely for information or pleasure without 
regard to the minutiae of grammar and construction. To realize this end, 
the minimum total number of pages read in the two year Hebrew course 
ought to be at least double the present amount or well over 600 pages. The 
supplementary reading may be profitably begun in the second term in small 
doses and considerably increased in the third and fourth terms. 

2. Pupils like to make their own choice of books and under such circum- 
stances will read them more enthusiastically. A wide selection of readers 
ought therefore to be secured for the departmental or school library so as 
to appeal to the tastes and abilities of the different students. 

3. Because of the present paucity in Hebrew reading materials especially 
edited for high-school students and on their mental level, new materials 
will have to be furnished, taken in the main from the rich storehouse of 
classical and modern Hebrew literature and rewritten with an eye to He- 
brew word and idiom counts for the various levels of high-school instruction. 
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(Author’s summary.—A new-type objective test in modern language methodology is presented 
with a view to the stimulation of self-improvement of teachers through self-rating.) 


T GOES without saying that teachers can improve themselves through 
professional reading. Teachers who are familiar with the wealth of 
material that is now available in the field of modern language methodology 
can find helpful suggestions on practically every problem that confronts 
them in their work. And it is likewise obvious that a professional library 
should be an essential part of the professional equipment of every teacher. 
This collection of material need not be extensive, but it should be selected 
with care and good judgment and should be kept up fo date. The acquisition 
and careful study of several progressive and stimulating professional books 
and periodicals may ultimately mean the difference between an alert, pro- 
gressive teacher and one who is deep in the rut of professional decadence. 
Teachers who desire to improve their professional equipment are making 
use of a large number of agencies and devices, such as, summer-school at- 
tendance, extension or correspondence courses, affiliation with professional 
groups, systematic professional reading, professional faculty meetings, 
travel, supervisory rating, and self-rating. 

This article is concerned only with the professional growth of teachers 
through self-rating. Because of the many objections raised by teachers 
against rating by administrative and supervisory officers, and as a means of 
avoiding this opposition, certain educators have advocated that the rating 
be done by the teachers themselves. Dr. Rugg is probably the outstanding 
pioneer in this movement. He has expressed his defence of such a plan in 
the following excerpt from his monograph “Self-Improvement of Teachers 
through Self-Rating, A New Scale for Rating Teachers’ Efficiency,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal (May, 1920): 

“If a rating scheme is to be truly helpful, its chief element must be self- 
improvement through self-rating. Improvement of teachers in service rests 
directly upon the initial step of self-criticism. It is conceivable that this 
could be stimulated by the personal exhortation of the principal. It rarely 
is, however. It can be stimulated from within more helpfully and continu- 
ously, provided objective, impersonal schemes can be developed by which 
teachers can be made critically conscious of their strengths and weaknesses. 
Thus, rating schemes to the present time have revealed an important defect, 
in that they were nearly always an administrative scheme superimposed 
from above.” 

The writer is of the opinion that practically all teachers have, at some 
time or other, pursued a general course in the teaching of modern languages. 
He feels that many have also taken a methods course in a specific language. 
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If such has been the case, it is very likely that interest, for these teachers at 
least, has not waned. May the writer ask how well you have kept abreast 
of present-day trends? Would you like to find out what your Modern Lan- 
guage Methodology Quotient is? If so, the following new-type objective 
scale, including some of the old and much of the new in modern language 
methods, has been prepared for self-rating. The use of this self-testing 
device is recommended in the earnest belief that from it teachers will derive 
stimulus and guidance toward self-improvement. BONNE CHANCE! 


TEST 1 
Directions: Associate the following names with the texts given below: 



























1. Bagster-Collins, E. W. 9. Palmer, H. E. 
2. Baker, Florence 10. Purin, C. M. 

3. Cole, R. D. 11. Sweet, Henry 
4. Coleman, Algernon 12. Tharp, J. B. 

5. Eddy, Helen 13. Vietor, Wilhelm 
6. Hagboldt, Peter 14. West, Michael 
7. Handschin, C. H. 15. Wilkins, L. A. 
8. Oliver, T. E. 16. Wood, Ben D. 






The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook (D. C. Heath), a veritable bureau of 
information for the modern-language teacher. 

The Principles of Language Study (World Book Co.), a significant text for the teacher 
of modern languages. 

The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States (The Macmillan 
Co.), summarizes the findings of the Modern Foreign Language Study and is con- 
sidered the most important single volume of the publications of the Study. 
Language Learning (The University of Chicago Press), a significant text by an out- 
standing authority dealing with the psychological aspects of foreign language study. 
Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching (Appleton-Century Co.), undoubt- 
edly the best general methods text in this country. Revised and enlarged. 
Modern-Language Teaching (World Book Co.), a recent text advocating the reading 
approach. The author was formerly a proponent of a modified form of the Direct 
Method. 

Instruction in Foreign Languages (U. S. Government Printing Office), a scholarly 
report of trends in the teaching of modern foreign languages in representative sec- 
ondary schools. 

The Teaching of German in Secondary Schools (Columbia University Press), a stand- 
ard work by a leading authority. 

Spanish in the High Schools—A Handbook of Methods (Sanborn), an important text 
by a leader in Spanish methodology. 

The Teaching of French (Houghton-Mifflin Co.) an indispensable text for the pros-, 
pective teacher of French. 



























TEST 2 
Directions: Underline the name in each group that completes the statement correctly: 
1. The French Word Book was compiled by (Morgan, Cheydleur, Vander Beke, Keniston, 
Buchanan) 
2. The compiler of A Graded Spanish Word Book was (Hauch, Buchanan, Henmon, Cheyd- 
leur, Keniston) 
3. The Basic French Vocabulary (Henry Holt) was revised, enlarged, and arranged by (Vander 
Beke, Cheydleur, Bond, de Sauzé, Tharp) 
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The Spanish Syntax List (Henry Holt) was prepared under the direction of (Keniston, 
Castillo, Sparkman, Wilkins, Coleman) 

. The compilation of the German Idiom List was made by (Morgan, Bagster-Collins, Engel, 
Hauch, Hagboldt) 

. Nous Autres Américains, premier livre de lecture (Harper), a text embodying the latest 
findings in the psychology of reading, and whose reading activity is made the initial experi- 
ence from which all other learning activities spring, was written by (Eddy, Tharp, Bond, 
Bovée, Cru) 

. (Bond, Sparkman, Keniston, Wilkins, Buchanan) is the author of Learning Spanish, the 
first grammar whose materials have been based on actual counts in pronunciation, syntax, 
vocabulary, and idiom. 

. The German Frequency Word Book was arranged and edited by (Engel, Purin, Staubach, 
Kaulfers, Morgan) 

. (Cochran, Harvitt, Gates, Diederich, West) has done outstanding work in the field of 
modern-language integration. 

. The French Idiom List was the work of (Cheydleur, de Sauzé, Mercier, Cru, Blancké) 

. General Principles of Language (D. C. Heath), considered the best text to date in materials 
for a general language course was written by (Lindquist, Eaton, Leonard-Cox, Hughson- 
Gostock, Blancké) 

. An outstanding authority in the technique of learning how to read a foreign language, and 
the author of Bilingualism is (Bond, Buswell, Price, West, Coleman) 

. The most promising prognosis tests in the field of modern foreign languages to date are 
those by (Henmon, Symonds, Luria-Orleans, Barry, Todd) 

. An opponent of the new reading approach and the advocate of the oral self-expression 
method is (de Sauzé, Price, Mercier, Morgan, Roux) 

. (Buchanan, Eddy, Barlow, Castillo, Keniston) compiled the Spanish Idiom List. 

. The man who rendered outstanding service to the Modern Foreign Language Study in the 
field of experimentation with new-type modern language tests was (Wood, Henmon, 
Coleman, Tharp, Symonds) 

. (Mercier, Buswell, Morgan, de Sauzé, Price) carried on important experimentation for the 
Modern Foreign Language Study to establish the validity of the direct reading approach. 

. The author of Achievement Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages and Prognosis Tests in 
the Modern Foreign Languages, and a pioneer in scientific word counts and in standardized 
modern-language tests is (Wood, Purin, Henmon, Handschin, Coleman) 

. (Baker, Cru, Price, Purin, Wheeler) made a thorough study of the training of teachers of 
modern foreign languages for the Study. 

. Methods of Teaching Modern Languages (World Book Co.) by (Zeydel, Méras, Handschin, 
Greenberg, Doyle) advocates a modified Direct Method. 


TEST 3 


Directions: True and false statements.* Mark each true statement with a plus sign (+) on 
the dotted line at the left of the statement. Mark each statement that is false with a zero 
(0) on the dotted line. 
. In the grammar-translation method memorizing rules was less important than 
learning sentences embodying them. 
. Reading occupied the center of instruction in the grammar-translation method. 
. The grammar-translation method was one of deduction, that is, the approach 
was logical rather than psychological. 
. There was a systematic study of grammar in the Natural Method. 
. The Natural Method afforded an excellent oral-aural training. 


7 It is suggested that the Cole-Tharp edition of Modern Foreign Languages and Their 
Teaching be consulted for the verification of responses. 
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. The Natural Method is better adapted to secondary school learners than to 
children. 

. The Gouin Method appealed essentially to the eye. 

. Ollendorf stressed the verb, Gouin emphasized the noun. 

. The Gouin Method is better adapted to children than to adolescents. 

. The Direct Method, as practised in Europe, is the ideal course for the secondary 
schools of our country. 

. Handschin advocated a modified form of the Direct Method in his earlier 
methods text. 

. The explication de textes technique is stressed in the reading course recommended 
by the Study. 

. The intensive treatment of reading is a mild form of the explication technique. 
. Translation from English into the foreign language is of minor importance in 
the Cleveland Plan. 

. Modern foreign languages are elective subjects for all in the Cleveland Plan. 

. The Eddy texts follow the traditional philosophy of getting ready for the activity 
of reading. 

. The new reading approach follows the Dewey philosophy of “living the learning 
act.” 

. The reading knowledge of a foreign language depends upon a large general pas- 
sive vocabulary. 

. Engel is generally identified with the Laboratory Method in teaching German. 
. In the Laboratory Method all learners progress at the same rate of speed. 

. The expression “new-type course” refers to the reading course proposed by the 
Study. 

. The fourfold aim of the traditional two-year course was not valid. 

. In the traditional course emphasis was placed on passive skills. 

. Subjectively graded readers were used in the traditiondl course. 

. An abundance of reading was done in the traditional course. 

. The new-type course stresses reproductive skills. 

. Silent reading was neglected in the traditional course. 

. The new-type course includes adequate cultural material. 

. Less grammar and more reading are not recommended in the new-type course. 
. Reading to practice inference is of minor importance in a course designed to 
develop reading ability. 

. About five to seven new words per page are introduced in the construction of 
present-day graded readers. 

. Traditional grammars are gradually giving way to a new type based on syntax 
counts. 

. Colomba in French, Amparo in Spanish, and L’ Arrabiata in German are of value 
in portraying the culture of France, Spain, and Germany respectively. 

. The word and idiom lists are more practical in a conversation course than in a 
reading course. 

. One of the earliest examples of the new-type reading course was worked out by 
Hagboldt for German and by Bond for French. 

. Coleman’s analysis of more than one hundred texts (1928-1934) showed con- 
clusively that the trend was away from the direct reading approach. 

. There is a high positive correlation between the I.Q. and success in modern 
language study. 

. The type of reading called “read and translate” plays a vital réle in the new- 
type reading course. . 

. Scientifically graded readers are essential materials for the new-type reading 
course. 
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. In the traditional reading course achievement in reading was the essential 
measuring stick. 

. Objective new-type testing techniques are best suited to measure achievement 
in rapid extensive reading. 

. In the new-type reading course the grammar and the readers should be organi- 
cally constructed. 

. The essential measuring stick of the new-type course should be achievement in 
grammar. 

. An idiom that has a range of 15 and a frequency of 75 is more important than 
an idiom with a range of 10 and a frequency of 80. 

. Part II of the Coleman Report dealing with “the content of the modern language 
course”’ has caused much controversy. 

. Part IV of the Coleman Report gives a complete survey of modern language 
methodology. 

. Emphasis on language structure is conducive to fluent reading habits. 

. Silent reading is used chiefly for the purpose of extracting thought from the 
printed page. 

. The weakness of the traditional reading course was the lack of adequate reading 
experience. 

. Price, de Sauzé, and Roux opposed the reading aim but favored the reading 
approach. 

. Experiments show that the study of a foreign language increases the student’s 
ability to use English correctly. 

. The general language course has definite predictive or prognostic value. 

. Apupil’s general scholastic average is a better gauge of success in language study 
than the I.Q.? 

. Experiments show that there is a carry-over effect (transfer value) from the 
study of Latin to that of French. 

. Todd’s study shows that there is such a thing as a special linguistic aptitude. 

. The use of English to explain grammatical principles is preferable to the use 
of the foreign language in the elementary course. 

. The preparation of the French Syntax Count is now in charge of Keniston. 

. Oral reading and silent reading serve similar purposes. 

. The recognition-type question is better adapted to test extensive reading than 
the recall-type. 

. The Cleveland Plan is essentially based on the recommendations of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. 


TEST 4 


Directions: Complete the following statements: 
- Word and idiom lists have been scientifically prepared on the basis of ________ and 


. The authority on span of recognition in reading is _______.. 

. The method of teaching modern languages that is weakest from the standpoint of language 
psychology is the 

- Coleman’s main criticism of the traditional reading course was the quantity and quality 
of the 

- The best “all-around” periodical of modern language methodology in this country is 
the 

. Part I of the Odeon Report deals with the 

- The sequence of Palmer’s fourfold approach is 


— 


- Active vocabulary grows ________ than passive vocabulary. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 
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. In teaching vocabulary the most retentive associations are generally made between the 


foreign noun and _________; the foreign verb and 

has had wide experience with the odministeation of the general language 
course in junior high schools. 
Statistics show that about ___. per cent of students electing a modern language in our 
secondary schools take it for two years or less. 
Recent examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board have placed more em- 
phasis on achievement in 
Arrange in the order of “eunemtenana,” according to Palmer, the four ways of conveying 
the meaning of a unit of language: 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
The exaggerated interest in phonetics was due mainly to the vogue of the 
Method. 
Most teachers feel that the unit of language teaching should be the , 
A student’s general scholastic average is a better gauge of probable success in language 
study than the _______. 
Sauveur and Heness are identified with the ___. Method. 
Graded reading texts are scientifically constructed on the basis of West’s principle of 




















Translation from the foreign language into the vernacular is essentially a 
technique. 





The Cole-Tharp methods text is based, in the main, on the 

Viétor and Krause are identified with the ___ Method. 

English to foreign language translation is about ___ times more difficult than translation 
from the foreign language into English. 

When words or idioms are recalled ____ we say that the learner has an active com- 
mand of them. 

Memory for objects and movements is greater than for _______ impressions. 

Words encountered in _____ are generally better retained than words learned in lists. 


In teaching pronunciation the proper association of the with the phonetic 
symbol is all-important. 
Frequency is generally considered less important than _________ in evaluating words 
or idioms. 

is in charge of the preparation of the German Syntax Count. 
One of the better prognosis tests or a test in English vocabulary is more reliable than the 
—_________ course in predicting success in modern language study. 
The chief objective of modern language teaching in the secondary schools of the United 


States should be 





Computing your M. L. M. Q. 


Test I one point for each 10 ih 
Test II one point for each 20 ities 
*Test III one point for each 60 ones 
*Test IV two points for each eo 


Total 150 


’ Compute score by subtracting number wrong from 
number right, Discount unanswered statements. 
* Two points or fraction of two for each. 
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CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue AssocrATION of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South met at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, April 18 and 19, 1941. At this meeting a resolution was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of the Association which all members should read with 
careful consideration, as this resolution will come up for action at the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Statler Hotel in Detroit, April 17 and 18, 1942. 

This resolution calls for the amending of Article 3 of the Constitution, raising the cost of 
membership in the Association and subscription to the Journal to three dollars. The wording of 
the contemplated constitutional change has been given in the February number of the Journal 
(p. 147). Members of the Association who can not attend the Annual Meeting in Detroit 
should not hesitate to write to the Secretary expressing their opinion. 

The officers of the Association are: President, Professor Lilly Lindquist, Wayne University; 
First Vice-President, Professor H. C. Berkowitz, University of Wisconsin; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor Robert T. Ittner, Indiana University; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Julio del 
Toro, University of Michigan. 

Under the able leadership of President Ruth Maxwell, capably assisted by Miss Emada 
Griswold and Professor Thomas R. Palfrey, and a number of most efficient local committees, 
the Chicago meeting was very successful. It opened with a business meeting which was held at 
2 o’clock on Friday. The Annual Dinner was held on Friday evening. Miss Emada Griswold 
presided. The address of the evening was given by President Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin 
College, who presented a learned subject in a very delightful way, speaking on the Coronation 
of Petrarch. Greetings were brought by Dr. George F. Cassell, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Chicago Public Schools. The International Film Bureau of Chicago presented two short foreign 
movies; and music was furnished by the Highland Park High School Chorus, under the leader- 
ship of Walter Aschenbrenner. 

Miss Ruth Maxwell presided at the General Session on Saturday morning. Professor C. O. 
Arndt, Northwestern University, gave a report on the Second Language Arts Conference of the 
Chicago Region. Professor Edwin H. Zeydel, Editor of the Journal, presented a resolution of 
protest directed at the pamphlet What the High Schools Ought to Teach, the report of the special 
committee appointed by the American Youth Commission of the American Council of Educa- 
tion. This resolution of Professor Zeydel was unanimously approved. Mrs. Robert S. Platt, 
President of the Pan American Council of Chicago, spoke on the subject, Foreign Languages 
and Inter-American Understanding, and Professor M. S. Pargment of the University of Michi- 
gan had as his subject, What Constitutes a Reading Knowledge of a Foreign Language and How to 
Acquire It. Professor John J. De Boer, Chairman of the National Commission on Co-operative 
Curriculum Planning, discussed the subject, Modern Languages Viewed from the Stand point of 
General Education. His paper was discussed by Professor Lilly Lindquist. 

Miss Maxwell presided at the General Luncheon. The main address was given by Pro- 
fessor Louis W. Webb, Northwestern University, whose subject was, Significant Learning of 
Foreign Languages. Greetings were brought by the presidents of the Chicago Language So- 
cities: Mrs. Isolina Flores, Mrs. Dorothea H. Davis, Mrs. Grace Lépez Dfaz, Miss Harriet 
Cowles, and Mr. Joseph Creanza. 

The Sectional meetings were held in the afternoon, as usual. For French, Professor 
Thomas R. Palfrey, Northwestern University, was the Chairman, and Miss Louise Bentley of 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Secretary. The speakers were: Miss Pauline McCreary, 
Newark, Ohio, who reported on the AATF Census of French Teachers. Professor Leon P. 
Irving spoke on Foreign Literature Courses in English Translations; and Professor Paul A. 
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Minault dealt with L’Animisme de Jean Giono. The last speaker was Professor André Lévéque, 
University of Wisconsin, speaking on La France d’aujourd’ hui et de demain. 

For German, Professor John P. von Grueningen, Madison, Wisconsin, Chairman; and 
Miss Dorothy C. Vose, Junior High School, Champaign, Illinois, Secretary. The following 
papers were presented: An Investigation of the Study Habits of Beginning German Students, by 
Professor Ernst Giesecke, University of Illinois. German Literature and American Ideals, by 
Professor Edwin H. Zeydel, University of Cincinnati. Words and Customs, by Professor Her- 
mann Barnstorff University of Missouri. 

For Italian, Professor Lewis O. Ondis, Ohio University, Chairman, and Professor Hilda 
Norman, University of Chicago, Secretary. The Romance of Italian Surnames, was discussed by 
Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern University. Pirandello—The Dramatist of Today 
and Tomorrow, was the subject discussed by Professor Frederika Blankner, Western Reserve 
University. 

For Spanish, Professor S. N. Trevifio, University of Chicago, Chairman, and Mr. Wm. 
Mark Taylor, North High School, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. The following papers were pre- 
sented: What Pronunciation Shall We Teach, by Professor Willis K. Jones, Miami University. 
“And Miles to Go before I Sleep,’’ Miss Martha Logan, Stephens College. Un problema de 
novelistica, Professor José SAnchez, Northwestern University. Sound Films in the Modern 
Classroom, Professor James C. Babcock, University of Chicago. 

The following sectional officers were elected 
French—Chairman, Professor Leon P. Irvin, Miami University; Secretary, Miss Emada A. 

Griswold, Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Il. 

German—Chairman, Professor Joseph Alexis, University of Nebraska; Secretary, Professor 

T. J. Kramer, Ohio State University. 

Ttalian—Chairman, Professor Dominic Pucci, Wayne University; Secretary, Dr. Vincent 

Scanio, University of Michigan. 

Spanish—Chairman, Professor Harry Russell, Miami University; Secretary, Miss Martha 

Logan, Stephens College. 

The following companies co-operated with our Association for this meeting: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, New York City; Harcourt, Brace and Company, Chicago; D. C. Heath and 
Company, Chicago; Henry Holt and Company, .Chicago; Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago; Charles Scribner’s Sons, Chicago; Foreign Language Films, International Film Bu- 
reau, Chicago. 

Please keep in mind the next Annual Meeting in Detroit, April 17 and 18. At this meeting, 
the important proposal to amend the Constitution will be presented. 

Juxto vet Toro, Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 1941 


THE twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers was called to order by President Pitcher at three o'clock 
on the afternoon of December 28, 1941. The place of meeting was the Claypool Hotel at 
Indianapolis, on the occasion of the gathering of the M.L.A. 

The roll-call by the Secretary showed that all delegates were present except three. Pro- 
fessor Méras and Mr. Holzwarth were represented by written proxies, while Professor Keil 
was present in place of Professor Purin. 

Since each delegate had received a copy of the report of the last Annual Meeting, and that 
report had been printed in full in the March 1941 issue of the Modern Language Journal, 
the reading of the minutes of the 1940 meeting was omitted. The reports of the Secretary, 
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the Managing-Editor and the Business-Manager were then read and were accepted with 
thanks. Following these were the financial reports of the Treasurer and the Business-Manager 
of the Journal, which were accepted subject to verification by the Auditing Committee. These 
two reports are printed in this issue of the Modern Language Journal. 

At this point in the meeting President Pitcher appointed as auditors Professor Fitz- 
Gerald and Mr. Milwitzky. 

The following reports of committees and individuals, and various items of business from 
the 1940 Annual Meeting, were considered under the heading of “Old Business”: 

1. Miss Lindquist, our representative to the National Commission on Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning and Secretary-Treasurer of that commission, reported on the work of the 
past three years. During this period subcommittees of the different subject fields have evalu- 
ated their subjects, and a report of this work has just been published by the Appleton-Century 
Company under the title “The Subject Fields in General Education.” The chapter on modern 
foreign anguages was prepared by representatives of the A.A.T.F., A.A.T.G., A.A.T.S. and 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. It is a brief statement of the consensus 
of opinion of representative foreign language groups as to the value and place of these languages 
in secondary education. 

This full and interesting report by Miss Lindquist was accepted with thanks. 

2. Dean Doyle gave a financial statement and a report of progress of the work of his Com- 
mittee on the Place of Modern Foreign Languages in American Education. Ten “Language 
Leaflets” by prominent educators and laymen have already been issued under his direction, 
and material for several more is being prepared. These leaflets, on sale by the Business-Man- 
ager of the Moder: Language Journal, have been cordially received by teachers and the general 
public, and have been widely praised by numerous education journals. It was voted to continue 
the publication of these leaflets, and a vote of thanks was tendered Dean Doyle for his excellent 
work and untiring effort in assembling and editing this material. 

The Co-Chairman of this committee, Professor Beardsley, reported that every state in 
the Union plus the District of Columbia and New York City have been organized for publicity 
work under the lead of state committees. A pamphlet called “Suggestions for State and Local 
Committees” has been compiled and printed, and has been distributed to these state com- 
mittee. There is clear evidence that many of these committees have been acting energetically 
and intelligently in diagnosing their state language conditions and in applying appropriate 
measures for the encouragement of language interests. 

3. A committee, appointed at the last Annual Meeting to draw up a Resolution of Protest 
against the pamphlet “What the High Schools Ought to Teach,” reported through its chair- 
man, Mr. Milwitzky. In addition to this pamphlet Mr. Milwitzky criticized the section on 
Modern Language Teaching which appears in a recent book by Professor Roy O. Billet, 
entitled “Fundamentals of Secondary School Teaching with Emphasis on the Unit Method.” 
After discussion it was voted to continue this committee to work in conjunction with Dean 
Doyle in bringing out, under the auspices of the National Federation, a positive statement 
following a careful analysis of these two books. This statement is to be issued in pamphlet 
form and offered for sale on the same basis as the “Language Leaflets.” 

4. Professor French reported for the committee appointed to consider the question of 
payment of railroad fares of delegates from the A.A.T.—groups. Following discussion it was 
oled that all distinctions between delegates of regional associations and those of the four single 
language groups be abolished, retroactive to the 1941 Annual Meeting. It was further voted 
that the Secretary be instructed to write a letter to each of the constituent associations, asking 
for cooperation in meeting the expenses of the various delegates to the Annual Meeting of the 
Executive Committee. 

5. In accordance with a vote taken in 1940 the Secretary reported on a table drawn up 
by him, giving in percentages the distribution of revenue from the Journal for the period 
1936-41. This table showed that the amount of this revenue received by the Business-Manager 
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and the Managing-Editor has been gradually decreasing, while the percentage received by 
the Federation has increased nearly 50%. A further study of the table shows that, while the 
income of the Federation from Journal profits has been somewhat smaller on account of de- 
creased subscription and advertising revenue, the amount expended for propaganda and pub- 
licity work by the Federation from receipts has risen very rapidly. In 1941 appropriations for 
this purpose equaled the entire amount of the revenue received from the Journal. 

This report by Professor French was accepted with thanks, and it was voted that the dis- 
tribution of profits from the Modern Language Journal be left in statu quo. 

At 6:15 o’clock the meeting adjourned for dinner. 


* * * 


The adjourned session of the Executive Committee reconvened at 7:45, President Pitcher 
presiding. Items of “Old Business’’ were still pending and were taken up as follows: 

6. Professor Reinsch offered a report of progress on the work of the Phi Delta Kappa 
“Dictionary of Education,” in which labor the Federation is collaborating. The object of this 
dictionary is to furnish a major contribution to educational literature. Professor Jameson of 
Oberlin and Professor Zeydel, Managing-Editor of the Journal, have been chosen by Professor 
Reinsch as collaborators, and Professor Hocking of Northwestern University is to act as 
referee in cases of discussion of terms, derivations, etc. 

It was voted to accept with thanks the report of this committee, which will be continued. 

7. Mr. Milwitzky reported on the meeting held in Atlantic City in February 1941 under 
the joint auspices of the American Classical League and the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, in the Department of the American Association of School Administrators 
in the N.E.A. Although the meeting was not well attended, the program was excellent and the 
meeting was very worthwhile. 

8. A similar meeting is to be held in February 1942 in San Francisco. Professor Reinsch 
is Chairman of the joint committee, and he outlined the plans being made for that gathering. 
A preliminary printed program is already being sent to school administrators on the Pacific 
Coast, and every effort is being made to insure a large attendence. 

9. A report on the meeting held in Boston on June 30 in the Department of Secondary 
Teachers of the N.E.A. was given by Mr. Milwitzky. This meeting was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation, but all arrangements were in the hands of a local committee of the New 
England Modern Language Association. A most interesting and vital program was offered toa 
large and representative attendance, teachers registering from as far West as Arizona and 
California. Both the Vice-President of the Federation and the Business-Manager of the Journal 
were among those teachers presented from distant places. 

10. President Pitcher, who was appointed at the last Annual Meeting to undertake ex- 
pansion work in behalf of the Federation and the Modern Language Journal, made a lengthy 
report of progress. From the funds placed at his disposal he financed the printing and distribu- 
tion of “Suggestions for State and Local Committees” put out by Dean Doyle’s committee. 
During the year he has carried on lengthy correspondence in behalf of membership increase. 
A plan is now being evolved in cooperation with the Business-Manager to circularize in limlted 
areas (states) in which the present number of subscribers to the Journal is notably small as 
compared with the probable number of prospects. Mr. Pitcher is further of the opinion that 
the use of some of his appropriation, to work through Professor Beardsley’s organized state 
committees in behalf of the languages and incidentally in behalf of the Journal, would be 
fruitful in results. 

It was voted that Mr. Pitcher be continued in this important work, and that $500.00 from 
the Permanent Fund of the Federation be made available for expansion work under his direc- 
tion. 

11. The Committee on Federation Membership and Dues, Professor Fitz-Gerald, Chair- 
man, offered the same recommendation as was submitted last year: “Your Committee pro- 
poses that membership in the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers shall be 
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open to all members of the profession and to all other interested persons and learned societies; 
that the annual dues for such membership shall be $2.00 and shall entitle the members to re- 
ceive the official organ of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, the Modern 
Language Journal.” 

“New Business’ included the following items: 

1. The question of continuing our programs at the February meetings of the N.E.A. was 
discussed at length. It was finally voted to collaborate with the American Classical League in 
arranging a program for the February 1943 meeting, if conditions at that time shall warrant. 
Voted to appropriate a sum not to exceed $100.00 as our share of the expense of this program. 

2. It was voted to continue our representation at the N.E.A. summer meeting in July. 
The gathering in 1942 is scheduled to be held in Denver, and the local language group will be 
asked to prepare a suitable program. An amount not to exceed $10.00 was voted toward the 
local cost of printing and postage. 

3. On the question of Professor Fitz-Gerald’s recommendation for a flat $2.00 subscrip- 
tion rate for every subscriber to the Modern Language Journal, Professor del Toro reported 
on the action taken at the business meeting of the Central West and South Association, held 
last April. The proposal of Professor Fitz-Gerald’s committee comes into conflict with the 
constitution of that association, which must be amended in order to conform to the uniform 
price as accepted by the other charter member associations of the Federations. The Executive 
Committee of the Central West and South Association voted last April to amend its constitu- 
tion, and publication of the proposed amendment will be made in the Journal before the next 
Annual Meeting of the Central West and South Association. 

Following this report of Professor del Toro it was voted that Professor Fitz-Gerald’s com- 
mittee be continued, and that its report favoring a $2.00 flat subscription rate take effect 
January 1, 1943 if the action of the Central West and South Association at its next Annual 
Meeting is favorable. 

4, The Managing-Editor spoke very warmly of the great assistance rendered him during 
the past year by the Assistant to the Managing-Editor, Professor John P. von Grueningen, 
and he suggested that some remuneration be offered for this work. It was voted to acknowledge 
indebtedness for work done to date and to pay $100.00 to Professor von Grueningen for his 
services. 

It was also voted to authorize the appointment by the Managing-Editor of an Assistant to 
the Managing-Editor for 1942 with a remuneration of $100.00. 

It was voted that the payment of these two appropriations for the Assistant to the Manag- 
ing-Editor be made by the Business-Manager of the Journal, as necessary expense before 
profits are declared. 

5. A vote of thanks was extended to Professor Schwartz for his splendid work in revising 
“Vocational Opportunities.” 

6. In view of the great loss sustained by our Federation in the death of Dr. Frank M. 
Mankiewicz, a former member of the Executive Committee representing the A.A.T.G., it was 
voted that the Secretary send a letter of condolence to the widow of our deceased colleague. 

7. The Auditing Committee reported that the financial statements of the Treasurer and 
st the Business-Manager had been examined with care and had been found correct in all de- 

s. 
8. The result of the election of officers was as follows: 
Managing-Editor of the Modern Language Journal for the term 1943-46 Professor Wilfred 
A. Beardsley 

Business-Manager of the Journal for the same term Mr. Ferdinand F. DiBartolo 

The present officers of the Federation were unanimously elected to serve for the year 1942. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:30. 

Respectfully submitted 
Cares W. FRENCH, Secretary 
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The above report was audited by us and found to be correct. 
Signed: J. D. Fitz-GERALp (Chairman) 
WILiraAM MILwitzky 


First National Bank of Boston 
December 23, 1941 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Boston University, 685 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Attention—Professor Charles W. French, Treasurer 
GENTLEMEN: 

We hold as of this date in safe keeping for your account $6,000 United States Registered 
Savings Bonds, Series B, due November 1, 1946, Nos. M296711B and M296950/4 inclusive, 
at $1,000 each, registered in the name of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. 

Very truly yours, 
L. H. Houcuton 
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$1,553.43 
100.00 


$1,453.43 


. Total Cash received: Journal 
Language Leaflets 
Foreign Languages in School and Life 
Vocational Opportunities 





. Paid out for Journal 
Profits Due Business-Manager 
Profits Due Federation 
Profits Due Managing-Editor 
Paid Out: Language Leaflets 
Foreign Language in School and Life 
Revolving Fund 


Total Cash Accounted For $7 , 782.95 


Respectfully Submitted 
FERDINAND F. DrBaRTOLO 
Business Manager 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
December 15, 1941 
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From July 1, 1941 to December 23, 1941 
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Last year’s advertising 
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Cash received from subscriptions 2,829.01 
Sale of sub. list 15.00 
From Prof. Zeydel (Fine imposed on Cont.)..............0000: 10.00 
Sale of back copies 69.50 
Sale of Basic French Voc. (a/c deficit) 6.50 3,046.25 


$3,318.75 


$1,823.87 
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Stationery and printing 
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Express 

Binding of Journal , 

Addressing Envelopes from sub. list : $2 , 383.08 





$ 935.67 
100.00 


$ 835.67 


1. Total Cash Received 
Cash received from Journal 
Language Leaflets 
Foreign Language in School and Life 
Suggestions for State and Local Comm 
Vocational Opportunities 





. Disbursements 


Paid out for Journal 

Profits Due Business-Manager 

Profits Due Federation 

Profits Due Managing-Editor 

Paid Out: Language Leaflets 
Foreign Language in School and Life 
Suggestions for State and Local Comm 

Revolving Fund 


Total Cash Accounted For 


Respectfully submitted 

FERDINAND F.. DIBARTOLO 
Business Manager 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

December 23, 1941 

The foregoing reports of the Business-Manager have been audited and found to be correct. 
Signed: J. D. Frtz-GERALD (Chairman) 
Wru1aM MILwitzky 
December 29, 1941 
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COMMITTEE ON THE PLACE OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


To the Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers: 


GENTLEMEN: 

There are some very encouraging items to be reported by the Committee on the Place of 
Modern Foreign Languages in American Education for this first year. Much of its work has 
naturally been organizational and exploratory, but there is clear evidence that many state 
committees have been acting energetically and intelligently in diagnosing their state language 
conditions and in applying appropriate measures for the encouragement of language interests. 

In our pamphlet called “Suggestions for State and Local Committees,’”’ published last 
summer and sent to all members of state committees in the United States, emphasis was laid 
on radio, newspapers and journals, clubs and libraries as the natural means of reaching the 
public with a favorable statement of our case. There is a gratifying activity in all these fields 
reported, and the Committee feels that more is actually being done than is brought to our at- 
tention. Nearly every day brings a new report from one or another of the fifty state groups, in- 
cluding those of the District of Columbia and New York City, now collaborating with this 
Committee. 

An ambitious use of the radio with high schools participating in weekly broadcasts is re- 
ported from Florida. There is a hook-up of newspaper and radio in Tennessee, where Dr. James 
Swain offers weekly Spanish lessons over the radio correlated with similar lessons in the Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel. This kind of hook-up can be organized in many other cities. 

Florida again reports excellent cooperation between local newspapers and the state com- 
mittee. The Texas Outlook for June 1941, published by the Texas State Teachers Association, 
had four articles of immediate interest to language people, two of them written by Texas 
committee members, Dr. Charles B. Qualia and Dr. E. H. Sparkman. From St. Petersburg, 
Florida, comes news of a Spanish publication called El Crisol, St. Petersburg Junior College. 
University of Minnesota is publishing a Romance Language Letter and a German News Letter 
for teachers. A new journal is scheduled to appear in January in the name of the equally new 
Modern Foreign Language Association of Colorado. Detroit, Michigan, announces the publica- 
tion of a new booklet on curriculum planning, to which Miss Lily Lindquist, Professors 
R. M. Jameson and R. C. Purin have contributed the chapter on languages. A considerable 
advance is noted in Missouri, where state courses of study for high schools are now printed 
for Latin, French, German and Spanish. A vast new field of usefulness has been opened up 
by the publication of Conversational Spanish for the Army Air Forces under the Works Project 
Administration. This was developed under the guidance of Dean Doyle, and is widely used 
throughout the army. Dean Doyle is also heading a national organization which will aim 
to provide a limited amount of Spanish instruction wherever the demand exists in the army 
camps. Thus it is evident that there is considerable use of pamphlet, bulletin, journal and news- 
paper throughout the nation by our members and our friends. Even more use can be made of 
the newspapers in many localities. 

Pan-American clubs have sprung up in various parts of the United States along with the 
increase in undergraduate, extension and even grade interest in Spanish. This teaching of 
Spanish even in the elementary schools is significant; it is no isolated phenomenon, for numer- 
ous instances are reported from Florida, New Mexico and Texas. It is experimental, but it 
evidences the very wide interest in Spanish throughout the educational world. Many adult 
groups have also sprung up among individuals who want no credit for courses, only a satisfac- 
tion of what they feel to be an important contemporary need. 
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There are thousands of citizens taking Spanish now who have never studied any foreign 
language. So pressing is all this interest in Spanish that the most difficult problem facing ad- 
ministrators at the moment is that of providing really capable teachers of Spanish. No ready 
solution of this problem can be offered here, but it is evident that these capable teachers must 
be provided by the profession or the aftermath of this popularity of Spanish will be very bad 
indeed—and this must be avoided. 

The decrease in the election of French courses by students is generally reported, as is also 
a decrease in German. The situation in French demands sympathetic interest on the part of 
all language teachers. Students should be advised against emotional elections of language 
courses. The traditional values in French must be maintained, for the whole profession suffers 
when great masses of students shift suddenly and without adequate reason from one field of 
study to another. There is no basic quarrel between the languages. Each has definite values for 
our day. Every legitimate interest must be served, but the student should have a reason for 
any language election. Teachers should be very careful in lectures and talks with individual 
students to make only legitimate claims for each language, claims which can be proved in the 
class-room and in after life. If this is not done, all languages will be harmed together. 

A few other items of interest must be mentioned. 

There are sporadic demands for Portuguese, notably in Maryland, Missouri and Florida; 
these are local and easily satisfied. 

Detroit reports the encouraging fact that 25% of its high school students take a language; 
Miss Lindquist of that city believes this can be attributed to the courses in general language 
given in the early stages of education. 

Louisiana State University is building a new Casa de las Américas. 

In Florida the language situation was greatly helped by the state Chamber of Commerce 
passing a resolution that Spanish be generally taught throughout the school system of the 
state; this impressed local school boards very much. Other states might do the same. 

The Modern Language Council of the University of Wisconsin has set itself up as a kind 
of center for fomenting language interests throughout Wisconsin. 

There is still a considerable hostility on the part of school boards and educationists to- 
ward the languages in favor of what they deem more “practical” studies. No one rule can be 
made for these instances. Such boards can always be influenced by outside pressures, but rarely 
by special pleading by language people. Above all, no good is accomplished, and actual harm 
is often done by impassioned pleadings for “‘preserving culture.’’ When actual need is pointed 
out, as in the case of the army need for Spanish, educational authorities easily see the point. 
So too when adult groups demand classes. They understand demands made by any group, 
but they understand few theoretical arguments. 

It is certain that language teachers will have to meet increasingly new situations demand- 
ing intellectual resiliency, tact and action. We cannot know now precisely what new demands 
will be made upon us individually and professionally. We must be ready to meet them fear- 
lessly and honestly. We must subordinate our narrower interests to the common good. We 
must make our efforts count definitely in the acute national need of this critical period. We 
must and will act with faith, intelligence and patriotism. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY, Co-Chairman 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Language Leaflets 
Receipts 
Balance on hand from last report.............ceeccceeccuccceucceuuceeuceeen $211.05 
Received from Ferdinand DiBartolo (sale of leaflets)..............ceeeceeeuees 67.35 
jo | re $37.60 
SCGOMNOE STO oon sc cccesicceccais 29.75 
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February 1, 1941 Postage 
July 15, 1941 Postage and telegrams 
July 22, 1941 Printing 
July 25, 1941 Rubber stamps 

December 1, 1941 Mimeographing 
December 15, 1941 Postage and reprints 
December 20, 1941 Printing 


Total expenditures 


Balance on hand, December 20 


DIsTRIBUTION OF Language Leaflets 








No. 1 


No. 4 


No. 5 


No. 6 | No. 7 





1000 
7/25/39 


1000 
11/20/39 


1000 
9/25/41 


1000 
8/16/39 
1000 
11/20/39 
1000 
2/19/40 


1000 
9/25/41 


1000 
3/30/40 
1000 
4/30/40 


1000 
12/1/40 


1000 
8/30/41 


1000 
3/30/40 
1000 
4/30/40 


1000 


12/1/40 


1000 
9/16/41 


1000 
3/30/40 
1000 
4/30/40 


1000 
12/1/40 


1000 
8/30/41 


1000 
3/30/40 
1000 | 2000 | 2000 
4/30/40|4/30/40|4/30/40 


1000 
12/1/40 
2000 | 2000 
12/23/40|12/23/40 


1000 | 1000 
9/25/41/9/25/41 





5000 





6000 





4000 








4000 





3000 | 3000 | 3000 

















Grand Total 36,000 


Respectfully submitted 
Henry Grattan Doyze, Chairman 
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Moore, JEROME AARON, The Romancero in the Chronicle-Legend Plays of 
Lope de Vega. University of Pennsylvania Series in Romance Languages 
and Literature, 1940. Price, $2.00. 


Another valuable addition to the scholarly studies on the theatre of Lope de Vega is 
this work offered as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania which has been 
published recently in that university’s series in Romance Languages and Literature. 

The author has made a very careful study of his thesis that Lope de Vega was influenced 
to a great extent by the mass of ballad material accessible to him either in the collections 
of romances, in the Crénica General or in other historical works and he has proven his contention 
in a thorough and convincing manner. Dr. Moore’s work will take its place among the well- 
known authoritative critical studies of the great Spanish dramatist. It is always gratifying to 
find such fine contributions to Lope studies. 

The monograph contains five chapters, including an introduction and a conclusion, and an 
index of first lines of the ballads quoted by Lope de Vega. In the principal chapter (II) the 
author analyzes thirty plays of authentic Lope authorship, quoting generously from both 
plays and ballads appearing therein. In the following chapter (III) he discusses other plays 
related to the ballads, plays of accepted and disputed Lope authorship. In the latter chapter 
he avoids quotations from plays and romances. The concluding chapter (IV) is especially valu- 
able in that the author reviews in a clear, concise manner what the Lope student will want to 
remember. Some of those facts reviewed briefly are as follows: 


1. The earliest romance quoted by Lope was the fronterizo. He glossed forty-two fronterizo 
lines in Los hechos de Garcilaso de la Vega (1579?-1583?). 

2. Four lines from a semi-erudite ballad Lope quoted in the Comedia de Bamba (before 
Sept. 1598). 

3. He quoted two lines from a morisco ballad in redondillas in El remedio en la desdicha 
(15967-16022). 

4. Six lines from an old traditional ballad were quoted in romance meter in La Serrana de 
la Vera (1595?-1598). Lope’s period of using old ballad lines ended with a mocking quotation 
by the gracioso in La nueva victoria de don Gonzalo de Cérdoba (1622). 

5. Lines quoted from Carlovingian ballads first appeared in El casamiento en la muerte 
(1595?-1597) and references to such ballads continued as late as La carbonera (probably 
1620-26). 

6. Lope de Vega first glossed romance lines in redondillas and quintillas but soon was 
quoting romance passages. He still glossed some as late as 1620-26. 

7. About a third of artistic lines quoted were morisco and half the old romance lines were 
Carlovingian. 

8. Quotations from the fronterizo ballads began with his first known play and lasted until 
between 1613 and 1618; the first erudite lines were quoted from before 1598 until not later than 
1619; the moriscos from as early as 1596 until 1624; the old ballads were quoted from about 
1595 until about 1617; most of the Carlovingian lines were quoted around 1595?-1597; the 
artistic romance lines appeared around 1595-1598 and between 1622 and 1626. 

9. The ballads were used directly or indirectly from Lope’s first play until 1617. 

10. Ballad lines to the number of five in plays examined by the author were quoted in 
Act I before 1604 and none from that time until 1619. After the latter year more were quoted in 
Act I than in either of the other acts. All plays considered, he quoted twice as many ballad 
lines in Act II than in Act I and fifty per-cent more in Act III than in Act II. According to 
class of ballads the figures are: erudite, Acts III, II; fronterizo, I, II, IV, III; old, I, I, II; 
artistic, IIT, I, II (morisco alone, I, II). The figures are in acts in ascending order. 
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11. Fronterizo ballad lines were spoken by Moorish and Christian kings, a Moorish queen, 
famous Spaniards, and Moorish warriors. (After 1613 as a parody by a comic type.) Lines from 
old ballads were usually used in a heroic manner by upper class suitors, French warriors, am- 
bassadors, kings, Christian warriors and such personages as Bernardo del Carpio. Morisco 
ballads were used by Moorish and Christian lovers. 

12. Lope de Vega quoted from ballad sources as Silva de romances (1550), Romancero 
historiado of Lucas Rodriguez (1579), Juan ed Timoneda’s Rosa espaniola (1573), Rosa gentil 
of the same author (1573), Cancionero de romances (1550). He was influenced by the reading of 
Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles (1595), Juan Rufo’s Seiscientas apotegmas (1596), Juan Linare’s 
Cancionero llamado Flor de enamorados (1573), Septilveda’s Romances nuevamente sacados 
(1551) and, of course, the Crénica general. 

That Lope de Vega was well acquainted with the balladry of Spain is proven conclusively 
by the author of this study with the quotation of ballad lines lifted from the ballads and put 
into the plays. However, I do think he goes too far in tracing so many single words to the bal- 
lads. Lope’s knowledge of the romances might have caused similarity in plot but to carry this 
over to single words seems to me rather far-fetched. That Lope was familiar with the ballad 
might have brought him to insert familiar ballad lines in his plays without that insertion being 
intentional. And certainly the use of a similar word here and there could well have been co- 
incidental. 

According to Dr. Moore, Lope knew both the Crénica and ballad versions of historical 
events. The details in his plays show that his knowledge of the ballad version made for more 
detailed descriptions, thus adding color to his plays. The subjects of many of his plays were sug- 
gested by the ballads with which he was familiar; he often changed situation to suit himself, 
however. And often his dialogue was inspired by ballad lines. For instance, in the third act of 
La nueva victoria de Don Gonzalo de Cérdoba there is a reference to the popular old ballad be- 
ginning: 

Rey Don Sancho, rey Don Sancho 
No digas que no te aviso... 


Lisarda, dressed as a soldier, threatens her lover with going into battle if he does not forgive 
her. Her parting warning is ‘No digas que no te aviso.” The gracioso overhears the conversa- 
tion and asks his master, “‘?Hablo con el rey Don Sancho?” Doubtless, such ballad lines came 
to Lope as he worked and to say that he referred to any printed version of the Romancero would 
be ridiculous. Lope’s mind must have been crowded with many poetic references. 

Another interesting point that Dr. Moore makes is that Lope de Vega generally preferred 
to give his characters the traits of the legendary ballad versions rather than those of any 
historical work. 

An index of authors and anonymous works mentioned in the study completes a very well- 
done piece of work for which the author can be commended heartily. 

Lucite K. DELANO 
Queens College, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Guyer, Foster Erwin, and Vazquez, ALBERTO, Spanish Grammar. New 
York: Longmans Green and Company, 1940. 


On first opening this book, one is immediately prejudiced in its favor. The type is excellent, 
and the lack of bold face is a relief from what one generally finds in grammar books. Whether 
it is possible sufficiently to stress salient points simply by the use of italics, it would be difficult 
to say without actually using the book in class work. 

In their preface the authors have emphasized the prime importance of reading in the study 
of language. It is therefore somewhat surprising to find the major part of all the early lessons 
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devoted to a discussion of grammatical rules, with very short passages to be read; however, this 
is not necessarily weakness. The current tendency is in the other direction, and is inclined to 
place too much faith in the student’s powers of deduction. 

The introduction deals chiefly with pronunciation. The sounds of Spanish are in general 
concisely and accurately rendered; but it is regrettable that no mention whatever is made of 
Latin-American variants. The purpose of a large number of college students in learning the 
language today is to strengthen our relationship with our neighbors to the south, and those 
neighbors are notably sensitive about standards of pronunciation. The New World rendering 
of ¢, z, ll, etc., certainly merits discussion at the very least. 

The lessons throughout the body of the book are divided into grammar, reading, short 
conversations based on this reading, vocabulary and drill, with a composition for every four 
lessons. This somewhat conservative arrangement is made notable by the clarity and concision 
with which grammatical principles are explained, and by the choice of reading matter. 

Following the expressed conviction that the most interesting possible reading will stimu- 
late the student, the authors have used throughout the book a version of Alarc6n’s El Sombrero 
de Tres Picos, the earlier parts simplified to meet the attainments of the student, and the con- 
clusion constituting a separate section at the end. Undoubtedly this story is a fortunate choice 
from a literary point of view, but with such small selections as are necessary for a beginning 
class, it is doubtful whether the continuity and interest of so long a story can be preserved. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to adapt the vocabulary completely to the primary needs of 
contemporary speech. 

The book concludes with the necessary analysis of verbs, regular and irregular, a full and 
satisfactory vocabulary, and a brief index that might profit by expansion. 

Many of the above criticisms—with the notable exception of the matter of pronunciation 
—are open to discussion. On the whole, the book should be easy to use, and valuable chiefly to 
college students intending to study Spanish literature. 

Joun C. Fiske 
Coe College 


Castro, AméRico, [beroamérica. New York: The Dryden Press. 1941. 
Price, $1.65. 


Recently the president of a Midwestern college deplored the lack of good textbook ma” 
terial on Latin America. In fact, he asserted that it did not exist. The publication of Professor 
Castro’s Iberoamérica should reassure this college president. This is another and, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, the best of a number of excellent recent texts which are doing well the difficult 
task of introducing our students to the historical and cultural past and present of our Latin 
American neighbors. 

In his introductory pages, Professor Castro does two important things: (1) he defines the 
terms Spanish America and Latin America and he explains the choice of his title, [bero- 
américa; (2) he establishes the basic differences between the colonizing objectives of the Dutch 
and English and those of the Conquistadores. Whereas the former were motivated by com- 
mercial and practical purposes, the latter were primarily interested in gold and other precious 
metals, Moreover, the Spaniards carried through their conquests in a spirit of mystic heroism, 
their imaginations fired by the poetic grandeur of the landscapes in which they moved and by 
the picturesque civilizations over which they triumphed. This and their religion resulted in a 
belief in values, artistic and poetic, far different from the materialistic aspirations of norte- 
americanos. The author interweaves this interpretative point of view into the historical, 
Political, economic and cultural discussion of each country and as a result he leaves with the 
reader a clear, unified impression. When the matter of a book covers such a wide variety of 
cultures, involving multiple personalities and complex historical incidents, it is highly essential 
that the whole be integrated and generalized; otherwise, the average student will be over- 
whelmed and discouraged. 
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Much has been said and written about Democracy in the New World. The tendency of un- 
informed Americans is to view their sister Hispanic Republics, since the days of Bolivar and 
San Martin, as based on firm beliefs, similar to our own, in democratic structures. Obviously, 
this is not the case and a realistic furthering of our understanding of Iberoamérica depends on 
a clear comprehension of our differences. But in attempting to correct this dangerous mis- 
understanding, could it be that Professor Castro has insisted too much on the diverging and 
too little on the actual or potentially converging lines of Hispanic and Anglo-Saxon cultures in 
the New World? 

With the exception of Brazil, the author cuts breadth-wise through his subject, following 
a chronological scheme. In order, he presents the Aztec and Inca civilizations, the conquest, 
colonial period, the wars of independence and the turbulent eras which followed. At the end 
of the historical and general cultural presentation is a chapter devoted to modern Hispanic 
America literature. Under the headings of poetry, the novel, and prose, the writer discusses 
some outstanding literary figures and their contributions: Rubén Dario, Amado Nervo, 
Mariano Azuela, Aduardo Barrios, these and many others. He has made fortunate selections 
from their works to illustrate their talent. 

The readers of this book will be grateful to Professor Frederic Ernst for the very useful 
“additional information about Iberoamérica,” consisting of charts, facts and statistical com- 
parisons about the geographic, economic, and social aspects of these countries, which follows 
the chapter on Hispanic American literature. 

If to the above attractive features—factual information, neatness of organization, stimu- 
lating interpretation and communicative appreciation—we add a literary style, eighteen 
beautiful and significant illustrations, and an attractive cover, the whole adds up to a fine 
book. It will prove a true bonanza for teachers and students who are looking for an all-round 
text combining information and linguistic merit with literary apprediation. 

Boyp G. CaRTER 
Coe College 


Bartow, J. W. and STEEL, Kurt, Noche oscura en Lima, New York: S. F. 
Crofts and Company, 1941. Price, $1.25. 


Some time after reading an announcement of it this reviewer picked up a copy of Noche 
oscura with some misgivings. The thought was, Why use a story written by English-speaking 
authors when there is so much Spanish to be had from Spaniards? Of course, the answer is that 
the Spaniards are not interested in the difficulties our beginners find in their language. More- 
over, Noche oscura proved to be very cleverly constructed. To be sure, it is “manufac- 
tured” Spanish, but it is Spanish, and it is interesting; curiosity as to what is on the next page 
will carry many a student fairly willingly through page after page of it, to his linguistic ad- 
vantage, for the authors have quite skillfully introduced numerous constructions that must be 
learned early in one’s study of Spanish. 

The text covers about seventy-five pages of reading material. The vocabulary is restricted, 
with about a hundred exceptions, to the first 1100 words of Buchanan’s list. Such a restriction 
does not allow for many flights of floridity, but there is a description of Carlota that reminds 
one of mediaeval descriptions of feminine beauty. Anyway, 1200 words is 50 per cent, more 
than Basic English has at its command, if the reviewer’s information is up to date. 

There are notes and exercises; the notes contain geographical, biographical, historical, and 
political information about Peru, as well as translations and other helps on idiomatic difficul- 
ties; the exercises would be called old-fashioned by some critics, but if given a chance would 
prove their value. As in the text, special attention has been given in the exercises to idiomatic 
expressions. 

The book is suggested for use in second-year high-school and second-semester college 
classes, probably on the assumption that an elementary grammar has been completed by that 
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time, which would seem to be a sine qua non to the reviewer. Proofreading has been done with 
great care. Not a single typographical error was noticed in the text or in the notes. 
Tuomas A. Fitz GERALD 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Rocers, PAvuL P., Goldoni in Spain. Oberlin, Ohio: The Academy Press, 
1941. 


Professor Rogers’ careful study, despite his own self-effacing claims, would seem to make a 
definite contribution to the information now extant on the life and fortunes of Goldoni. The 
question of the recognition which the Venetian playwright received in Spain has been hitherto 
overlooked by students. The omission is the more remarkable in that Hispano-Italic relations 
were close during the writer’s lifetime. Though hampered in his investigation by the unfortu- 
nate political circumstances of the moment, Professor Rogers by a thoughtful appraisal of 
secondary sources has been able to indicate, with what one assumes to be a reasonable certitude 
the extent to which Goldoni’s plays and opera libretti were known and performed in Madrid 
and Barcelona, and the reception which they were accorded. There exists, of course, the pos- 
sibility that access to primary sources at some future date may conceivably cast a different 
light on the question. But for the nonce this contingency may well be disregarded as remote and 
slight. The study and interpretation of the material which the author had at his disposal can 
only be commended. He displays an extensive control of his field, and an appreciation of its 
historical background, foreign affiliations and the like. 

An appendix of 58 pages lists with critical notes the musical plays and comedies which 
were translated, adapted or produced in their original tongue in Spain. The bulk of this in- 
formation comes from the records compiled by Cotarelo in his M diguez, and from the Catdlogo 
bibliografico of Professor Coe. All in all this study makes a tidy contribution whether it be de- 
finitive or no. Nor can one gainsay the serious scholarship which it represents. 

Adversely, the following observations might justifiably be leveled at the essay. The entire 
discussion would gain in force were a general conclusion appended, incorporating much of the 
material of pages 4 and 5 of the Introduction. The limitations of the study become apparent 
from the Foreword. The statements in these early paragraphs, then, which are essentially 
words of summation, destroy the effect of the subsequent presentation. By a succinct announce- 
ment of his findings at the outset, and the comment that, “a final dictum . . . must abide the 
time and study necessary for a better understanding of this entire period,” he reduces the thesis 
from a logical exposition of his findings to little more than a series of laboratory notes. The work 
by its very nature has an enumerative quality which is only accentuated by such a procedure. 

Generally speaking the presentation would benefit from a reworking. The diction leaves 
something to be desired as it wavers from the academic to the colloquial in flavor. Amplification 
would improve certain passages; transitions frequently need rounding-off; and on occasion the 
very phraseology wants clarification. Ill-advised, too, would seem such expressions as ‘“‘audience- 
reaction,” “audience-favor,” “bourgeoisified,” as well as the references to Goldoni as “our 
poet.” Attention to these points in any later edition would unquestionably lend greater author- 
ity and distinction to an already impressive study. 

GiFForD P. ORWEN 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


Fotos, JoHn THEoporE and Bray, Joun L., Introductory Readings in 
Chemical and Technical German. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1941. Price, $2.50. 

With this volume another link is forged in a chain of scientific materials which must be 

a boon to those technical and other schools which are able to concentrate on but one ob jective: 
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areading knowledge of chemical German. The present volume, which is intended to be read 
during the second semester of study after having completed the grammar work during the first 
semester, is confined mostly to readings of a chemical nature: 130 pages almost entirely in the 
field of inorganic chemistry; forty-seven pages of metallurgy; eleven pages of technical chemis- 
try; and seven pages of chemical engineering. Despite this limitation as to subject matter, the 
nature of the material and the extent of the vocabulary encountered are such that one would 
normally be more disposed to reserve this book until the second year of German study. 

The compilers have spared no time or effort to make their reading materials as usable to 
the student as possible. There are prefaced some twenty-eight pages of introductory material 
on participial constructions, word-building, and grammatical foundations. These have been 
taken over, practically without change, from the earlier volume by Fotos and Shreve: Jnter- 
mediate Readings in Chemical German. The explanation as to the order of translation of the 
preposition in participial constructions (p. viii) continues to elude this reviewer, perhaps be- 
cause no example is given for it, but the suspicion remains that the editors have the figures 1 
and 2 reversed. 

The treatment of the vocabulary problem deserves high praise, despite the rather garbled 
account of the methodology employed (p. iii). There is a list of approximately 1500 words 
which have a frequency of three or better in this volume (the editors say “two” in the preface, 
p. iii). These the student is advised to learn either in context or out of it. This, in itself, is no 
mean task for one semester’s work. Words which have a frequency of less than three have their 
meanings given at the bottom of the page on their first occurrence. Of course there are more new 
words per page than would be indicated by the vocabulary thus listed at the bottom of the 
pages, but even if we fail to take this into account, the number of pages on which the optimum 
of eight new words is exceeded is quite large. However, when we begin to count the number of 
entries in the general vocabulary which occur but once throughout the entire book, we stand 
aghast. There are 657 such words in the first one-fourth of the vocabulary. If this proportion 
holds for the entire general vocabulary, we have over 2500 words which the student meets 
once, and only once, throughout the entire semester’s work. Accordingly these tabulations 
that the editors of this book have given serve a very wholesome purpose: They give us a good 
insight into the vocabulary difficulties of learning to read the technical works of another lan- 
guage and should tend to aid both student and teacher in the solution of their mutual problems. 

Departing from the precedent of their grammar, the editors have resolved the digraph 
B into ss, with the exception of gemuszt which appears on page 303 alongside of musste. A few 
archaic spellings occur in the book, and this must be considered a distinct advantage since the 
research student will frequently encounter such forms in his technical readings. However, the 
constant repetition of Ae and Ue instead of, and almost to the exclusion of, the proper forms A 
and U can serve no good purpose. The form Wasserstoflamme (p. 131) is incorrect because, 
when followed by a fourth consonant, it is not a violation of the rule of composition to allow a 
triple consonant in German (cf. Duden, Rechtschreibung, 11th ed., p. 12). 

Curtis C. D. Va 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 


Vos, B. J., and Leser, Hepwic G., Concise German Grammar. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1941. Price, $1.40. 


Professor Vos has probably put out more German grammars than any person now alive, 
and Mrs. Leser is a thoroughly experienced teacher; it goes without saying, therefore, that this 
grammar is a competent and well-considered affair, and it may be assumed that the friends 
of Professor Vos’s other books will approve of this one. 

The presentation of the grammar material is accomplished in 40 lessons and 211 (num- 
bered) paragraphs, the lesson arrangement being as follows: grammatical statements, German 
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text (connected, in part serial), vocabulary (arranged by nouns, verbs, and other words), 
idioms, questions, exercises (very scanty), and re-translation. To many teachers it will be no 
derogation of the book to say that it is distinctly conservative; but not a few of us deplore in 
such conservatism the perpetuation of error and the neglect of language progress. 

Thus, the authors adhere to the time-honored practice of designating er sdéhe as “past 
subjunctive,” although it is clearly present, as shown by the fact that in indirect statements 
er sehe and er séhe are interchangeable; they continue to call er wiirde sein a “conditional,” 
whereas it is really a subjunctive, as shown by the fact that it is interchangeable with er ware 
in its conditional function. On the other hand, they teach wiirde gewesen sein and werde gewesen 
sein, although recent counts have shown that these forms are practically non-existent in modern 
German (see “Some Frequency Counts in German Grammar,’”’ Monatshefte, March, 1940); 
they continue to teach welcher as a relative pronoun, although narrative prose no longer uses 
it; they give the personal pronoun genitives meiner etc., although these forms have disappeared 
from use today; and they force the student to learn an entire “‘present subjunctive,” although 
only one of the six forms given exists in most strong verbs and all the weak ones. It is difficult 
to reconcile such procedure with the authors’ avowed intention of removing needless details 
from their books. 

Less defensible than the retention of statements which no longer correspond to present-day 
usage in German—-since after all the student may encounter such forms in reading older texts— 
is the authors’ failure to carry out the implied promise of “concise” in their vocabulary. The 
point of reducing the grammar to minimum essentials is to make the beginners’ effort more 
productive, to have him learn only facts for his immediate needs. But it has been realized for 
some time that the same principle is at least equally applicable to the vocabulary. If we turn 
to the English-German word-list, however, which might be expected to contain only words that 
are intended to be part of the beginner’s active vocabulary, we find Tischrede, Altar, Selbst- 
biographie, Bowle, umkippen, Zelle, Plitzchen (cooky), Gurkensalat, schneidig, widmen, Geschirr, 
Nachschliissel, Untersuchung, glitzernd, Heringssalat, Aufriihrer, Flieder, Musikant, Nussschale, 
Fallschirm, begnadigen, Lackschuh, Zwangsarbeit, Polizeibeamte, Kiihlschrank, Seil, Strauch, 
Spinat, Ziegel, Tand, anstossen, Schleppe, Tulpe, typisch, and others more or less questionable. 

In conclusion, let me point out that the strictures just expressed result from convictions 
about German grammar texts which differ from those of the authors, who are equally entitled 
to their own opinions. My object in setting forth these ideas is not to wound or offend these 
esteemed colleagues, but to win converts for the underlying principles, which—naturally—I 
believe to rest upon sound facts and inferences, which if adopted should improve the teaching 
of beginning German, and which I therefore hope some day to see prevail. 

B. Q. MorGan 
Stanford University, 
California 


Popr, PAuL R., Einfiihrung ins Deutsche. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1939. Price, $1.75. 


This text is designed to take its place in the growing list of thick manuals intended pri- 
marily for the college student. It is described in the preface as not a mere revision of the 
author’s earlier work, German for Beginners, but as a new book retaining those features of the 
old which have proved most successful in practice. I should describe it, rather, as a very 
thorough reworking of the earlier manual, in which the readings and exercises have been in- 
creased and the grammar rearranged and more fully illustrated. A comparison of the two texts 
shows that the following things are new: some of the reading selections; several discussions, in 
English, on word families; part of the Appendix; numerous excellent photographs; detachable 
review sheets; and a final chapter on reading German, containing suggestions for the student 
who is about to turn from ready-made readings to normal German prose. 
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The grammar is presented in English instead of in German as in the earlier book, but brief 
German summaries are occasionally included for those teachers who prefer to use German at 
all times. The grammar has been consolidated and presented in twenty-five chapters instead 
of the former thirty-six. This current trend to include, on the one hand, more and more gram- 
mar within a single chapter, and, on the other hand, to introduce into the readings forms and 
constructions which are not treated systematically until some later stage, has its obvious 
advantages for the mature student, who is already familiar with grammar from the study of 
some other language such as Latin. But it also has a tendency, quite obvious in this book, I 
believe, to break up and scatter logical units of grammar. The resulting mass and variety of 
detail are apt to make it difficult for the average student to recognize and organize the essentials 
which, after all, he must master at the beginning. Likewise, the varied grammatical nomen- 
clature, employing first the English terminology, then the Latinized forms recommended for 
the AATG, and finally the official German list, seems to me to add unnecessary complications. 
I can find little that is direct in a method that presents the grammatical terminology in a foreign 
tongue and thus confronts the student with the double task of first translating and then under- 
standing the wider meanings behind these terms. Confusing, too, and quite noticeable here in 
the lesson on noun plurals, is the practice of including in a given reading selection many rare 
and irregular forms. Teachers who prefer a simplified treatment of this subject, and those who 
use Prokosch’s presentation of the subjunctive, will find it necessary to depart from the text 
at these points. Those native to the Middle West will find the author’s use of shall and will 
very strange (translation exercises, p. 152). 

The reading texts are based upon 940 words taken from the 1018 of the AATG list and 
printed in fold-face type in the Vocabularies, and upon an additional 1400 recognition words. 
The vocabulary burden is well distributed and Hauch’s List has been consulted in the selection 
of the idioms. Many of the readings are in the form of letters from Germany, although anec- 
dotes, poems, riddles, and proverbs are included. These have been carefully prepared. But it is 
quite evident that no amount of care can give life to readings which have as their central theme 


the classroom, the weather, and those meritorious activities of the American student abroad, 
which occur, I hope, only within the pages of textbooks. To be sure, at the beginning the read- 
ing selections must perforce be simple and artificial, but I find that the attempt to enliven them 
with banal and childish situations from life is often painfully ridiculous. As an example, I quote 
the following (p. 104): 


Wie sprechen die Tiere? 


Kommt, ihr Tiere, und sagt mir, was ihr fiir uns Menschen tut! 

Der Hund bellt: Ich bewache das Haus. 

Die Katze miaut: Ich fange die Miuse. 

Das Pferd wiehert: Ich ziehe den Wagen und trage den Reiter. 

Die Kuh briillt: Die Milch und die Butter kommen von mir. 

Das Schwein grunzt: Ich gebe euch Menschen mein Fleisch. 

Das Schaf blékt: Die Wolle fiir euere Kleider kommt von mir. 

Die Gans schnattert: Meine Federn machen ein weiches Bett fiir euch Menschen. 

Die Henne gackert: Ich lege Eier fiir euch. 

Der Hahn kriht: Kikeriki, ich wecke euch Menschen. 

Teachers who have used the author’s earlier German for Beginners will know that Ein- 
Siihrung ins Deutsche is characterized by a vigorous teaching attitude and by an emphasis upon 
the active phases of language learning. It does not bring either of the two things which teachers 
would welcome perhaps most: a clear and logical presentation of essentials of grammar without 
the rare and irregular forms, and really excellent reading selections. 

F. J. KRAMER 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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SPANN, MENO, and FEHLING, FRED, Functional German Grammar, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 


Dr. Spann’s article, Bessere Grammatiken! (GQ, XII, 4) offers numerous valuable sugges- 
tions and criticisms concerning the presentation of grammar in our beginning text-books. 
Perhaps no one will object to Dr. Spann’s proposals to explain grammar in a simpler manner 
and to use more “natural” and interesting exercises and paradigms. The systematic use of the 
English language as a bridge to German forms and constructions is likewise a most important 
suggestion of this article. The question of the Sprachebenen must, however, remain open inas- 
much as it involves the aims and objectives of our teaching. If the student desires mainly a 
speaking ability of the language there certainly should be-a heavy stress on the Umgangs- 
sprache; if, on the other hand, primarily a reading ability (especially a literary reading ability) 
is desired, even the bugbear jener (but certainly alle) should be included in the body of the 
grammar. 

But let us proceed to the Functional German Grammar. The approach to German pro- 
nunciation is rather unique. It discards the customary synthetic method (learning first the 
alphabet and then proceeding to the reading and spelling of words). Instead, the Functional 
German Grammar begins with words and then analyzes them according to their constituent 
sounds. It is obvious that such an analytical approach cannot be as systematic as the “old- 
fashioned” method; letters and sounds appear in no specific order whatsoever; there is a mélée 
of diphthongs, consonants, simple vowels, and umlauts. Since, as the authors point out, the 
best results as to pronunciation can be obtained only by imitating the instructor, I question 
the necessity for the rather new interlinear phonetic transcription. There are various new 
symbols (new for the student); on the other hand the ch-sounds in ich and ach are represented 
by only one symbol. Stating the rule: “h after a vowel makes that vowel long” and writing 
three lines later (phonetically) : dahnka merely confuses the student. In general the rules for 
pronunciation are well stated, with the exception of the one concerning s# and st; according to 
the FGG we should say: Kaschpar geht an das Fenschter. According to Siebs the correct pro- 
nunciation of Psychologie contains a soft ch, not k (p. 278). 

The textual material is good, ranging from the dilemma of the indispensable American 
student in Germany to the stories of the Wagnerian Operas, from Westfdlischer Schinken to the 
Olympic Games, Heine’s poetery, Schneewittchen, and der fahrende Schiiler im Paradies. There 
is indeed etwas fiir jeden Geschmack. In a few instances stylistic freaks occur: p. 71: Auf beiden 
Seiten blinken die Lichter der englischen und franzisichen Ktisten; p. 72: Das Abschied Nehmen 
(why not simply: Der Abschied?) ; p. 83: Sonnabendmorgen sitzen Sie im Zug . . . (According to 
Duden either Am Sonnabendmorgen or Sonnabend morgen is correct, although here Am 
Samstagmorgen would sound better); p. 127: USA. ist nicht viel kleiner als Euorpa aber es hat 
... (Die U.S.A. sind... , aber sie haben ...); p. 131: Fir Matthius Millers Name (poetic 
license is unsuitable for a beginning text). 

Much has been said for, more has been said against interlinear translations. But apart 
from the rather insignificant fact that the Druckbild is ugly, one important danger really lies 
in interlinear translations. The student seldom has the feeling that he is reading German; 
moreover, because of the all-too-frequent repetitions, the interlinear translations of the FGG 
become nothing short of an Eselsbriicke. To quote a few examples: Er léchelt schwach (p. 33) 
is translated after having appeared previously three times (pp. 10, 12, 23). Es gibt is translated 
in Lesson V after having appeared in the idiom list of Lesson IV; Film and Kino are translated 
twice on p. 56 after having been translated on p. 44; there is no evident need for translating 
“Gegen den Wind” three times on p. 56, even if the use of the preposition gegen is to be illus- 
trated. Preview II gives Schinken three times with its English equivalent; Magen, Veilchen, 
Eichen, and Kolonialwarenladen are translated twice. Perhaps most striking is Lesson III, 
where ist is found 19 times with interlinear translation; zu 5 times, versteht 5 times, hat 4 times. 
The crowning achievement is perhaps the interlinear translation of Coca-Cola (p. 33). This list 
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could be expanded considerably. If we expect our students to learn the language we cannot 
afford to translate the new vocabulary time and again. 

In regard to the presentation of grammar the brevity and conciseness of the FGG are quite 
commendable. However I fear that in several instances the “streamlining” goes too far. While, 
to be sure, some of the older grammars dwell too much on an elaborate terminology, the FGG 
in various instances omits the grammatical terminology completely. While the FGG gives a 
number of verbs conjugated with sein in the perfect tense, no criterion whatsoever is given to 
characterize these verbs. Especially striking, however, seems to me the complete lack of termi- 
nology (and clarity) in the presentation of the subjunctive. Apart from this, the distinction be- 
tween indirect discourse in “highly literary passages” and in “every day speech” makes matters 
more complicated than necessary; the statement: “Indirect discourse in highly literary passages 
uses the present tense and the present perfect for present and past statements” is worthy of any 
Lehr patriarch. The passages from the Gallic War certainly do not add anything to the clearness. 
Questions in indirect discourse and the als ob-constructions are entirely missing in the lessons 
concerning the subjunctive, while they seem to be considerably more important than formal 
wishes such as: Friede sei mit euch! For a simple and lucid presentation of the subjunctive I 
should like to refer to the one in Ich lerne Deutsch (Ross-Ross-Aron; Harpers, 1935). 

Minor objectionable items in the presentation of grammar were noticed in the following 
instances: ihr (her, possessive) appears between the 2nd and 3rd persons, plural (pp. 46, 47, 


















































48); the present tense of sein and haben appears after the perfect tense; the present tense of 
werden appears after the future tense (pp. 166, 181). The dependent word order is given after 
the relative pronouns. The rule given on p. 91 (concerning feminine nouns ending in -im) : “The 
stem vowel umlauts when -in is added” does not take into account such words as die Malerin, 
die Oberin, die Schuldnerin, die Zauberin, etc. 

The exercises are lively and interesting. In some cases a larger number of exercises would 
have been desirable, as, for example, in Lesson XXI, where an exercise changing the passive 
back to the active would be valuable (with sentences using man), or in Lesson XXIV, where 
an exercise with changes to the direct discourse would be good practice. (The use of daZ could 
be pointed out here.) 

The illustrations are well done, especially those of the use of du and Sie and the one of 
hin and her. 

A few typographic errors were noticed: p. 210: Franzésich, p. 220: Parsival, p. 242. Vitten 
(instead of Bitten). The word sechs (p. 146) should begin with long s. ( 

In concluding and summarizing I wish to say that some of the fundamental ideas of this 
book are doubtless of great value. However, the desire for originality has, in too many instances 
carried the authors away from producing a sound beginning grammar. 

Kari-HEtnz PLANITZ 





University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ( 


CANFIELD, A. G., and Patterson, W. F., French Poems. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1941. Price, $2.00. 


French Poems is a revised and considerably augmented edition of its well-known predeces- 
sor, French Lyrics, which was published in 1899. As is suggested by the change in the title, this 
new anthology was enlarged to include chiefly but not exclusively lyric poetic compositions. 
The revised edition contains more than four hundred poems, almost twice as many as French 
Lyrics. 

The greatest problem which confronts the compiler of an anthology is to set himself 
limits, make appropriate selections; the present editors have attempted not to violate the rather \ 
broad fundamental editorial principle that each poem in the collection must be an aesthetic 
unit. In this they have succeeded. Yet one wonders why almost half of the poems (amongst 
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which many old favorites) included in French Lyrics must make way for other poems in the 
revised edition. Why, for instance, omit Baudelaire’s A Ja trés chére, a la trés belle, or Victor 
Hugo’s Exil, or Gautier’s Tristesse, or Sully Prudhomme’s La voie lactée—to mention only four 
out of many? These belong among the best French lyric poems, and the purpose of the editors 
is admittedly to give more space to that genre than to any other. 

The eighteen-page Introduction gives a cursory yet competent synoptic history of the 
main phases of French poetry (chiefly lyric); slight changes have been made in the original 
Introduction of French Lyrics, except that it has been brought up to date by continuing the 
history of French poetry from Rimbaud and Mallarmé to Claudel and Valéry. The omission 
of the section French Versification from the Introduction to the revised edition is justifiable 
no doubt because a seven-page treatise is too much for the average student or reader who omits 
reading it, or too little for the advanced student or aspiring specialist. 

The Notes which comprise one hundred and twenty-five pages are competent; they give 
a short biographical sketch of each poet from whose work selections are given. 

A satisfactory, though far from exhaustive, Bibliographical list of the particular authors 
included in the anthology should prove helpful to the student. Works on General Bibliography 
which were listed in the first edition are omitted in the revised French Poems. It seems to me 
that these should have been included, to say nothing of the more important books on French 
poetry published since 1899. 

French Poems has two Indices, one of Authors and Titles, the other of First Lines; the 
references to the text, notes and bibliography are given for each poem. The book has no vocabu- 
lary. 

The most serious criticism which can be made of this revised edition is that the Introduc- 
tion should have been rewritten to conform with the broader purpose of this new anthology. 
With the exception of the last few pages which bring the history of French poetry up to date 
this Introduction is an almost verbatim transcription of that given in French Lyrics; it hardly 
seems sufficient to add such phrases as “‘certain other types of poetry” (p. xxi), or “and other 
genres” (p. xxvii), or “and other poetic forms” (p. xxviii) to the text of the original Introduction 
to justify the inclusion of many new types of poems; one cannot but notice that there is too 
much patch-work and not enough revision in the true sense in the new Introduction. 

Such a criticism should not however detract from the genuine value of this new anthology; 
and it is the hope of this reviewer that especially in these days, when the stern and distressing 
events of the moment are uppermost in all minds, teachers of French will find for themselves 
and their students an ideal means of temporary escape in French Poems. 

N. J. TREMBLAY 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Cétiéres ANDRE, and PALMOUNTAIN, JosEPH C., Refreshing Your French, 
A French Review Grammar and Composition. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Stackpole Sons. Price, $1.70. 


This text is another in the ever growing list of Review Grammars. One wonders why not 
call it simply French Review Grammar instead of entitling it Refreshing Your French. This latter 
title implies that one will find in this text, material including vocabulary and idioms, that had 
previously been familiar to the student. Such however is all too often not the case, for there are 
many words and expressions which are entirely out of the range of the student who would come 
in Contact with this book. 

The paradigms at the beginning of each of the XXII lessons are for the most part very 
well organized. The explanations are clear and concise. The treatment of the subjunctive is 
much better than in most review grammars that I have noticed. Numerous details in the gram- 
mar section of each of the lessons are particularly well done—such as the paragraph on the use 
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of the two personal pronouns, both of which refer to persons, p. 56. I mention this because most 
grammars do not make this clear enough or neglect it entirely. Likewise the treatment of 
descendre, p. 41; faire with the infinitive, p. 73 and pouvoir p. 79 are very clearly explained. 

There is a good amount of drill material through which the student may easily fix in his 
mind the constructions in each Jesson. Why then such sentences as the following? “The man 
cuts down the elm because of the shadow it casts on the artichokes.” “Here are my grandfather 
and grandmother sitting in the drawing room and there are my ancestors hanging from the 
wall.” On p. 31, No. 5: “Shall we send her cotton stockings or some jewels’’? No. 6: “Let’s send 
her some cabbages.”’ P. 67, No. 1: “It is I, your Siamese twin. Don’t you know me?” 

These are but a few examples taken at random, of the many rather ridiculous sentences 
used for illustration. There are also numerous examples to illustrate usage, which are not com- 
plete sentences. Particularly is this true of the last section of each lesson entitled Reviewing 
the Verb. These sections could be made much more valuable by giving more complete sentences 
to translate. 

The humor of the composition sections will, in general, hardly appeal to the American 
youth, either in the French or English part. 

I feel that it is unfortunate, with such well organized grammar material, that the rest of 
each of the lessons does not fulfill the promise. Mechanically, however, the book is well done 
and carefully edited. I noted only one misprint, (p. 120 Ja cousin). The vocabularies seem to be 
sufficiently complete and accurate. 

NiTA ANDREWS 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


BERGIN, THOMAS GODDARD, and ANDERSON, THEODORE, French Plays. New 
York: American Book Company, 1941. Price, $1.60. 


Three French problem plays of day-before-yesterday are here presented in an edition in- 
tended for the use of intermediate students. They are Brieux’ Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont, 
Hervieu’s La Course du Flambeau, and Mirbeau’s Les A ffaires sont les Affaires. It is the belief 
of MM. Bergin and Andersson that these forty-year-old dramas of social significance have in 
our time a new meaning and a fresh appeal: “we now seem to have completed a cycle and are 
again concerned with the same problems.” Whether the “problems” of marriage, the Electra 
complex, and financial chicanery have been entirely absent from life or the theatre in the 
interim is debatable; and one might complain that the New Seriousness of our day is concerned 
more with the New Order. In any event, from Brieux, Hervieu, and Mirbeau to Odets, 
Helman, and Saroyan is a larger jump than most students will be prepared to make. Prefaces 
tend, as a rule, to defend and praise somewhat excessively, but doubtless few are deceived. 
Students who fail to find the subject of the dowry system “as vital as it ever was” may never- 
theless profit by a reading of Les Trois Fillesde M. Dupont: it will give them good practice in 
French and acquaint them with a very definite éape in the history of French ideas. Editors 
may some day be able to admit that a novel or a play may be at once artistically, technically 
ludicrous and old-fashioned, and yet culturally interesting and important. 

The critical apparatus of French Plays has been kept to a praiseworthy minimum: notes 
at the foot of the page (140 notes, for example, to Les Affaires sont les Affaires, which covers 
146 pp. of text), a vocabulary (containing some additional idiomatic explanations), and 4 
short introductory essay on each playwright. These sections, it seems to the reviewer, might 
have been improved by centering the discussion around the play itself. It means little to 4 
student to read through a manual-like summary of an author’s career (“in this and other 
corners of the old province of Normandy he spent his early childhood,” etc.) or to have him 
characterized as “acutely sensitive to beauty” and the like. The play itself is what the student 
deals with, and the purpose of the edition ought to be to encourage the objective understanding 
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of the literary text, rather than the assimilation of third-hand biography and “appreciation.” 
Difficulties of syntax and details of allusion and the like are explained in notes: but where is 
there a general structural and critical examination? 

The chief difficulty in reviewing a book like French Plays is that there is really, au fond, 
nothing that can be said about it. Once the titles are listed, the job is done. The notes are intel- 
ligent, as one expects them to be, and the vocabulary contains the necessary words. If a teacher 
wants to use these three plays in a course, here they are, made physically available in conven- 
ient form. That a reviewer may disagree with the editors’ prefatory claims concerning the 
lasting ‘“‘vitality” of three old war-horses now in the public domain, is after all beside the point. 
The introductory “essays” seem to have been obtained from various manuals by a sort of 
montage-decalcomania, but that surely has little to do with the adoption or rejection of the 
book for actual class use. 

For a teacher who desires to use Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont, La Course du Flambeau, 
and Les A ffaires sont les A ffaires as texts for intermediate reading (and it seems to me that they 
may be very profitably put to such use), I can recommend Bergin and Andersson’s French 
Plays as a well-printed, well-annotated edition which should prove more than adequate. 


Bruce A. MorrissETTE 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


BovEE, A. G., CATTANES, HELENE, and Robert, O. T., Promenades lit- 


téraires et historiques. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The purpose and scope of this book can be stated most succinctly in the words of the first 
paragraph of the preface: “(This) ... is an intermediate French anthology. It assumes as 
prerequisite only one year of college French or two years of high-school French. Its purpose is 
to present in one volume various types of French literature and various aspects of French 
civilization. Through a wide variety of selections and through uniformity of editing, the editors 
hope to develop an understanding of and an interest in the French language, literature, and 
civilization without sacrificing accuracy of knowledge.” 

The book contains an enormous amount of material, about 600 pages, sufficient for a 
year’s work. In it are found seven short stories, four of which are not included in most antholo- 
gies, one novel, Ramuntcho, one autobiography, Le Livre de mon ami, two plays, Le Barbier de 
Séville and Le Monde on I’on s’ennuie, and eleven chapters on French civilization. These 
selections were made by taking a vote among more than one hundred teachers of French as to 
their preferences in the fields of the short story, biography, drama and the novel. 

In the presentation of these selections the original texts have been faithfully reproduced. 
The entire texts have been kept in all cases except two, the autobiography and the novel, which 
because of their great length had to be shortened. Some teachers who have used the book feel 
that the abridgment has not been done too skillfully, especially in the case of Ramuntcho. 

The chapters on civilization cover the fields of geography, history, political science, educa- 
tion, art, science, agriculture, commerce, industry and French characteristics. The preface 
claims that these are all actual works by French authors, and so they are, except for five articles 
in the last chapter, on French characteristics, which are translations of works by two Germans 
and an American. In any case, they are all by distinguished authors and not just the usual thing 
written especially for a textbook. Thirty-two pages of attractive photographs give an excellent 
idea of various phases of French life. 

The vocabulary in the back of the book is based on the first 5,000 words of the Vander Beke 
List. It is assumed that the student beginning the study of this book is already familiar with 

2,500 to 3,000 words of this list and that he can rapidly acquire the rest of them. Any word that 
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he has to look up is one to be learned at once. All words beyond this range are explained in foot- 
notes the first few times they occur. It is felt by some who have used the book that these words 
should also have been included in the end vocabulary. 

There are many types of exercises, some in the body of the text and others at the end. Lists 
of idioms are given at intervals in the stories and the civilization material has questions in 
French at the end of each short division. At the back of the book are exercises of various kinds 
based on the plays, the short stories, the autobiography and the novel. These consist of ques- 
tions in French on the story, translations French-English and English-French, blanks to be 
filled and synonyms to be supplied from the text. The purpose of all these exercises is, as the 
editors put it, “to lead the student back to the text.” 

The size of the book is somewhat forbidding, but the student will assuredly get his money’s 
worth. The book presents an excellent picture of French civilization as it was and the selections 
are extremely well chosen, many of them being fresh material never before presented for class- 
room use. The book is not an easy one, but fulfills very successfully the double purpose for 
which it was written. 

W. R. Quinn 
Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 


Goccio, Em111o, A New Italian Reader for Beginners. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1941. Price, $1.36. 


The aim of this text, as Professor Goggio states in his preface, is “‘ ... to facilitate the 
study of Italian and at the same time to introduce the student gradually and pleasantly to the 
literature of Italy.” This aim is adhered to throughout the text. High school and college 
students will find this edition not only instructive but enjoyable as well. 

The material listed includes: a. a play by Goldoni; b. short stories by modern authors; c. 
excerpts from modern novels; d. anecdotes on famous men; e. miscellaneous items, such as 
poems, essays, and one letter. 

As an aid to pronunciation, the stressed vowel of each word is italicized, unless the stress 
falls normally on the penult. Footnotes explain difficult grammatical constructions, give in- 
formation concerning authors, and list translations of uncommon Italian words. The complete 
vocabulary includes also all irregular verb forms, idiomatic expressions, and short notes on 
minor characters. The exercises furnish opportunity for drill work both in grammar and in 
spoken Italian. With the exception of two short stories and the poetry, the selections have been 
abridged. Although linguistic difficulties have been greatly reduced, the literary qualities of 
the original have been retained successfully. 

The following suggestions are offered: a. Text. A short note could have accompanied the 
names of such famous churches as Santa Croce, p. 6,1. 10 and Santa Maria Novella, p. 10,1. 15. 
Notes on such names as Donatello, p. 6, 1. 4; Torquato, p. 85, 1. 17; Puglia, p. 91, 1. 13 etc., 
would have saved the student a great deal of time had they been given in footnotes instead 
of being listed in the vocabulary. A note might have accompanied per istrada, p. 13, 1. 5, to 
explain the use of i before strada. The more common form /ascerd would have been better than 
lascierd, p. 32,1. 19. Toscano, p. 91, 1. 16, should have been translated a kind of cigar not simply 
cigar. b. Exercises. Although well prepared, they place too much emphasis on grammar fer Se. 
Reading texts ought to contain exercises primarily for the improvement of reading and ac- 
quisition of vocabulary. The author makes an attempt towards this, p. 145, V; p. 155, II etc., 
but could have gone much further. The lists of questions are too short to include all the vo- 
cabulary necessary to discuss the selections in detail. By asking the student to change to the 
polite form of address accendete il sigaro, p. 142, III, 2, the author gives the impression that the 
voi form of address is not polite. Since this is the polite form of address required by the Fascist 
government, it certainly should not have been treated as a familiar plural form without some 
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explanation. Maccaroni, p. 143, V, 1 does not appear in the vocabulary. c. Illustrations. Some 
of the illustrations are misleading. The text for the illustration opposite p. 88 reads: “‘. . . una 
busta gialla posata su la reticella di fronte” (p. 88, 1. 4). There is no reticella shown; the en- 
velope is on the seat opposite. In the same illustration the man is referred to in the text as 
“quel cumulo di panni.. .” (p. 89, 1. 26) and again “. . . chiudersi dentro il cappotto” 
(p. 90, 1. 1). The illustration gives no idea of a cumulo, nor is the man wearing a cappotto. There 
are other illustrations (opposite p. 88; 106) that are also misleading, but we shall not discuss 
them. If illustrations are to be used as a teaching device, they should portray the exact ideas 
embodied in the text. d. Footnotes. As stated above, they include English equivalents of un- 
common Italian words. The author does not state what authority he has used to determine 
what is common or uncommon. There are two vocabulary lists (Knease; Skinner) that the 
author could have used to make his presentation of uncommon words more scientific. 

Due to scarcity of suitable editions in Italian, no new text should contain selections used 
in previous ones. Unfortunately, many selections here have already appeared in other texts. 
Italian literature is rich enough to provide adequate selections without repetitions. 

JosEerH Russo 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


Russo, JosEPpH Louis, Second Year Italian. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1941. Price, $1.96. 


Much careful thought and meticulous effort have gone into the preparation of this book. It 
constitutes a complete course of study for first and second year, and also furnishes all that is 
required for drill, composition, reading, conversation, history, and general culture during the 
first two years of Italian. Each of the seven parts contains from five to twelve grammar lessons, 
one or two reviews, silent reading tests, and achievement tests, and from nine to sixteen “let- 
ture varie.” The first fifteen lessons are a well organized review of the first year’s work. Each 
lesson, designed to be covered in two assignments, consists of a reading selection, vocabulary, 
grammar review references, questions, drill and completion exercises, and two composition 
paragraphs. No grammar rules are given in these lessons, but they are listed, with examples, in 
the already familiar form of Mr. Russo’s other grammars, between pages 93 and 122. Refer- 
ences are carefully provided. Lesson XVI starts Part III and the new material, with each 
lesson planned for three assignments. There are longer reading selections, followed by gram- 
matical explanations and the usual exercises. 

The reading tells a continuous story of a trip to Italy taken by a group of students with 
their teacher. They sail on the Rez, visit all the principal cities of Italy, and return on the Agus- 
tus. Besides describing the interesting things seen in their travels, an attempt is made to enliven 
the narrative by introducing their conversation, shopping tours, and amusements. Their ar- 
riving at hotels, carrying cameras, eating lunch, and going to beaches sometimes becomes a 
little monotonous. However, these paragraphs succeed unusually well in providing good nar- 
tative and at the same time illustrating grammatical principles. The questions are short and 
not too difficult. Some require mere repetition of the text and too little thought, as for example: 
“Che cosa domanda Luisa a Lucia?” “(Che cosa risponde Lucia?” The exercises are all ap- 
propriate, adequate, and varied. Footnotes give useful hints on position of words, use of 
articles, tense, and similar difficulties. The whole text is printed phonetically. The appendix 
contains regular and irregular verbs, idiomatic expressions listed by English translation, and 
Tules for pronunciation and spelling. There are good vocabularies and index. Illustrations are 
fairly good, although small. An unusual and, in my opinion, misleading nomenclature of tenses 
's used, viz: passato descrittivo, passato assoluto, presente perfetto, passato perfetto, secondo 
passato perfetto, futuro perfetto, and participio presente. Fornaciari, Panzini, and other Italian 
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grammars give respectively imperfetto, passato remoto, passato prossimo, trapassato prossimo, 
trapassato remoto, futuro anteriore, and gerundio. 

The author explains that no once class should attempt to read all of the ninety “letture 
varie.” They contain practically all the selections in Nel Paese Del Sole, augmented by others 
equally varied in origin, subject matter, and interest. Seven of them are playlets. The only 
exercises are word study and questions. 

The main objection to the book is its size. It has 621 pages and weighs two pounds. Many 
teachers would prefer to have the “‘letture varie” in a separate volume to be used when re- 
quired. The grammar lessons alone provide material for 110 recitations. This does not allow for 
the six review lessons, eight achievement tests, nor any of the “letture varie,’”’ one of which 
alone contains twenty-nine pages. With a normal year of 180 school days, some of which 
are interrupted by assemblies, guests, co-operative tests, or other school activities, it is doubtful 
whether the book could be finished. The 110 black and white illustrations, which are common 
enough to be found in travel pamphlets, add little to the interest and much to the bulk of the 
volume. It would be better to have a few well colored photographs. The lining of the front and 
back covers with a blue blocked map of Italy and various scenes is attractive but impractical. 
Most public schools paste a label in the front cover, and usually the book has to be rebound 
after a short time and the cover is lost. 

MICHELE CANTARELLA 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING, 
MLTCWS 


The Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South will meet in Detroit, 
Michigan April 17 and 18 at the Statler Hotel. 

Below is an outline of the program which should be of interest to all. 

The principal speaker at the dinner Friday evening, April 17, will be Dean Harold 
Benjamin, College of Education, University of Maryland, author of that clever little book, 
“The Sabertooth Curriculum.’’ Dean Benjamin has recently returned from South America 
and will speak on a timely topic. 

There will be a French playlet presented by Wayne University French students under the 
direction of Madame Simone de Marivetz. 

“Los Campesinos,” a group of University of Detroit students in costume will sing songs 
in Spanish under the direction of Dr. José E. Espinosa. 

At the general meeting Saturday morning, April 18, the principal speakers will be Prof. 
C. O. Arndt of Northwestern University and Prof. Hayward Keniston of University of Michi- 


At luncheon the well known writer Carl Carmer, author of “Listen for a Lonesome Drum”’ 
and “Stars Fell on Alabama’’ will speak on “‘A Cavalcade of American Folklore.’’ 
In the afternoon there will be French, German, Italian and Spanish section meetings. 
Please disseminate this information and come to Detroit for the meetings. 
Litty Linguist, President 
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° Books Received ° 


MISCELLANEOUS 


House, Humpurey, The Dickens World. London, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1941. Price, 
$3.00 

Irwin, WILLIAM RoBeErt, The Making of Jonathan Wild. A Study in the Literary Method of 
Henry Fielding. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Price, $2.00. 

The Ohio Teaching Record. Anecdotal Observation Form (Revised edition). Columbus, Ohio: 
College of Education, Ohio State University, 1941. Price, 25 cents, single copy; 100 or 
more, 15 cents each. 





FRENCH 


AmBROISE, The Crusade of Richard Lion-Heart. Translated from the Old French by Merton 
Jerome Hubert, with Notes and Documentation by John L. La Monte. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Price, $4.00. 

McDermott, JOHN Francis, A Glossary of Mississippi Valley French, 1673-1850, Washington 

University Studies—New Series, Language and Literature, No. 12, December, 1941. 

RANDALL, EARLE STANLEY, The Jewish Character in the Prench Novel, 1870-1914. 1941. 

STEEL, Eric M., Diderot’s Imagery. A Study of a Literary Personality. New York: The Cor- 
porate Press, 1941. 
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